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Captain Kettle is out of work following some 
very unfortunate circumstances. He is offered 
the job of salvaging a ship which was supposed 
to have been scuttled by her skipper, but has 
been sighted at sea by a trawler, with only her 
bows submerged. However, Captain Kettle is not 
told why the old burnt out hull of the ship is 


to be salvaged. 
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DEDICATION 
TO 
OTTIWELL ROBINSON, Esgq., J.P. 
OF KETTLEWELL 


Dear Mr. OrtIwELL, 

With the help of a glass of sherry apiece, you and 
I, after church on Sundays, have acquired a habit of dis- 
cussing the affairs of this Upper Dale ; from the newest 
vintages in sheep-dip and the prevalence of Strongylus 
pergracilis amongst the grouse, to the latest intrusions 
of bishops. If we have a minute to spare before our 
respective gongs call lunch (and perhaps if the sherry is 
worth it) we sometimes give a fling of attention to the 
adjacent remnant of Great Britain. But I am thankful 
to remember that our debates are, for the most part, on 
local policies. 

We have never exchanged a word about books—cer- 
tainly not about my books. You here in Kettlewell have 
a fine old-fashioned courtesy in this matter. You say, 
“We know he writes. But we never mention tt.” 

For this kindly reticence on your part I wish to make 
most thankful acknowledgment, and to ask if you will 
accept the dedication of this present volume. 

I have to apologize also for an act of trespass. A 


certain Captain Kettle, a mariner of my acquaintance, 
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spurning a farm of my own with which I would have fitted 
him, insisted on going farther up on to the moorland. 
Possibly he preferred not to be a next-door neighbour to 
me in the village here. Anyway, being a person who 
insists on following his own whim, he, as his published 
biographies proclaim, has squatted on land, and in six- 
teenth-century buildings which you will recognize as a farm 
of your own. I expect he remembered that you are the 
largest landowner in Upper Wharfedale, and are not 
cramped for acres. 

As a tenant I expect you would have found my sailor- 
man dificult, though a diligent farmer. But he gives out 
in his history that he has bought ; and is, with the help of 
a mortgage, the landowner. That, of course, is where 
fiction comes in. He is merely your ghostly tenant, much 
as the late Mrs. D. B. is mine. But I am sure he will 
“walk? less than Dolly does. 

In the meantime John and Violet and their brood hold the 
fort for you up on the moor edge, and if you find Kettle’s 
‘presence’ in any way disturbing may I suggest you ring up 
our ecclesiastical foe to pack bell, candle, and book in his 
fishing creel, and come and try his hand at exorcism? 
He might get in a right and left while he is about it. 

C. J. CurcirFFE-Hyne_. 


KETTLEWELL-BY-SKIPTON 
January 1925. 
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The Rev. Captain Kettle 


CHAPTER I 
MITHTER MACGREGOR 


A FRIEND in Newcastle, under date of yesterday, 
wrote: 


Duncan Macgregor (as he called himself), who, 
as you will remember... was one of our local ship- 
owners, has gone west, or, if you prefer theological accuracy, 
has gone south. You might tell Captain Kettle if yon 
happen to be up in Wharfedale. The news will probably 
inspire a funeral sermon at his chapel next Sunday that 
will be worth your while going to hear. Meanwhile you 
are now free to publish that yarn of Macgregor’s charter 
of the Alabama, and clear the skirts of a good many of us 
Tynesiders. The fellow can’t sue Kettle for libel now— 
or you—unless he sends up an asbestos writ... . 


Hete then is an opportunity to bring to light 
another episode in the little sailor’s strenuous past. 


I give it without frills, just as it was handed to me. 
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Shipping was in one of its periodic phases of 
the dumps, and, moreover, Captain Kettle’s name 
stank in the nostrils of employers. 

He had just brought into port a red-hot, useless 
steel shell out of which a cotton cargo had 
burned itself all the way from New Orleans to 
Liverpool. 

It was a marvellous piece of seamanship and 
endurance. With the steamboat deserted or sunk 
at sea, as was intended, her owner would have 
acquired a modest competence from the under- 
writers. As it was, he promptly went into bank- 
tuptcy and scandal. Other owners wagged dis- 
approving heads and said the blackguard deserved 
all he got, and that Kettle was a first-class ship- 
master. But they did not offer employment to 
the little man in any capacity whatever, though 
he would have snapped at even a third mate’s 
billet. And Mrs. Kettle gave reason why presently 
she would have to give up the laundry-work which 
she had taken on as a family side-line. 

This was the state of his domestic affairs, then, 
when a wite from Mr. Duncan Macgregor brought 
him from the lean house in South Shields to a shady, 
gtimy office in Newcastle. 

A sctap of conversation came to him through the 
door. 

“... Hard-up? No, sir. Doesn’t look it in 
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the least. The sprucest-looking captain we’ve had 
in this office for many a month.” 

“H’m. Then he probably won’t do for my job. 
However, show him in. And go out yourself.” 

So the sailor presently found himself in the heat 
and odour of the inner office, and seated himself 
opposite a tall, lean, bent man with a hooked nose 
and eyes like black opals. 

“I am Mr. Macgtegor. You wish for employ- 
ment? No?” 

“I'd be grateful, sir, for any berth you could 
offer me. I lost my last ship through no fault of 
my own. She burned to a shell under me. But I 
brought the shell home. Even the Board of Trade 
got hold of nothing to find fault with. But the 
firm that owned her unfortunately went broke.” 

“H’m. I know all about that. Question is, do 
you think you’ve been long enough on the beach 
now to—— ?” 

Ses e5it co 

“Well, never mind that. Did you ever hear 
about the Alabama ?” 

Kettle stared. “Queer you should mention her, 
sir. She was loading in New Orleans next berth 
to mine on the levee just before I had my misfor- 
tune. She got on fire too, and I shall never 
believe that cotton heated of itself. But nothing 
came out at the inquiry.” 
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“Not a stain on Captain Evan Jones’s certificate P” 

“No, sit. He did all a sailor could: saved all his 
people: scuttled his steamboat before he left her, 
so that she would not be a danger to shipping.” 

“Ye-es. I know that’s the official tale. Only 
it doesn’t happen to be true.” 

Captain Kettle drew himself up, if possible more 
stiffly than his usual stiff self. He resented the slur 
on his cloth. “I know Captain Evan Jones, sir, 
and he is a truthful man, even though I admit his 
name does sound Welsh.” 

“Jones told the truth so far as he knew it. He 
did his best to scuttle the Alabama, and when he 
said she’d her forecastle head under water before 
his boats blew out of sight he was stating fact. But 
it seems she stuck at that. I mean she sank no 
farther. I can’t tell you why. Possibly the sea- 
cock he opened got jammed with a bit of wreckage. 
Anyway, there it is; and some ocean current got 
her in tow, and a North Shields trawler sighted her 
away north only a week ago.” 

“Well, sir,” said Kettle politely, “strange things 
do happen at sea.” 

Mt. Macgregor drummed impatiently at his 
dusty desk with a broad forefinger. “Let’s get 
down to brass tacks, Captain. Are you on for a 
salvage job? No?” 

“Td jump at anything, sir. Only——” 
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“Wait a minute. Let me talk. You’ve a name 
for bringing bad luck; and me, I don’t back bad 
luck. You see that? No? Very well, then. If 
you come in on this, it will be on the ‘no cure, no 
pay’. Get that? Noe” 

“Ye-es, sit, I think I catch your meaning. Only, 
Mrs. Kettle not being very robust at the moment, I 
should want some small advance 2 

Mt. Macgregor waved a large and untended palm. 
“Now, Captain, if you have so much money you 
do not want the job I have to propose, walk out of 
my office now, before you waste any more of my 
time. You get that? Noe” 

Captain Kettle’s hands gripped nervously on his 
cap. “Perhaps I’d better hear the offer, sir. You 
haven’t said what it is yet. You'll find I’m not 
hard to deal with. I tell you freely that citcum- 
stances have atisen which make it absolutely 
necessary for me to get a job of work again. I’m 
sorry if I’ve given you a wrong impression.” 

The vibrating palm was lowered, and, by way of 
keeping it out of action, Mr. Macgregor anchored 
it by an adjacent thumb to his waistcoat armhole. 
““You do well to listen to sense in these hard times, 
Captain. Well, the Alabama, she has been given 
up by the underwriters. And me, I want her. 
Got that? No?” 

“Yes, sit, and if you say so, I am competent to 
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get her for you, given the proper tackle. But it is 
for you to judge if she is worth anything. She’s 
an iron ship, thirty years old if she’s a day, and the 
fire’ll have played James with her. I know, sit,” 
he added bitterly, “what it means to bring back 
the shell of an old steamboat into port these days 
when there’s more new tonnage afloat than can 
find charters.” 

“You ate a sailorman, Captain, is it not? Good. 
Then stick to that side, and do not interfere with 
my business. If I want to go and see the Alzbama 
because she has some—what d’you call P—sour 
cabbage in her store-room, that will be my affair, 
don’t it? Nor” 

“You’re owner, sit, and what you say goes. 
But,” Kettle added doggedly, “‘it’s only honest of 
me to warn you that even if cotton is salvaged, 
after it has been baked, and drenched with sea- 
water, it has mighty little value.” 

Mr. Macgregor was evidently on the edge of 
further speech. But with an effort he bit it back. 
“You have heard all I have to say. Get that? 
No ?” 

“Certainly, sir. I am sure a gentleman of a 
business race like you, sir, can manage your own 
affairs without help.” 

“Then do you come with me? Yes ?” 

Captain Kettle gave an embarrassed cough. “You 
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said it was not ordinary shipmaster’s seagoing pay, 
sir, even with a bit off. You said something about 
sharing terms, sir, but you didn’t say quite what 
they were.” 

The thumb came unhitched from the armhole, 
and Mr. Macgregot’s right palm gave an explanatory 
wave that exuded generosity. “Do not let a little 
thing like that stand between us, Captain. You 
leave that to me, my boy. I’ll see you come in on 
the ground floor all right. There'll be plenty to 
divide up. That goes, don’t it ?” 

“Thank you very much, sir; but with Mrs. 
Kettle to consider I think I should have a minimum 
guaranteed, if it was only fourteen pounds a 
month.” 

Mr. Macgregor smote the table and raised dust 
clouds. “Grasping, always grasping. That’s the 
trouble with all you English. Now with—I mean, 
that’s the way other countries get ahead of us. 
Look here, Captain, I will give you five per cent— 
no, I will be a sport and give you seven and a half 
per cent of all I make out of the Alcbama, and 
if you agtee, that’s a bet, and if you don’t like it, 
get out of this office.” 

The little sailor sighed. “It rather savours of 
gambling, sir, which is a thing my Connection 
always frowns upon. But I agree.” 

“Good. It’s what I make net, you'll under 
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stand, not gross. That will help you to remember 
to keep down expenses. Get me? No?” 

“Quite so, sit. And where was it your trawler 
man sighted the Alabama ?” 

Mr. Macgregor winked an opalescent eye. “That 
you will learn, Captain, when you are well away at 
sea. Secrets that are worth anything keep their 
value best by being kept secret. Get that? No?” 


CHAPTER II 
SULPHUR SLICES 


Wir sealed orders, then, in a manner of speaking, 
Captain Owen Kettle took his vessel out through 
the Tyne pierheads, dropped his compulsory pilot, 
and set a course that would clear the Faroes. 
Then he went below and reported progress. 

To his surprise Macgregor had come to sea with 
him. To his further amazement, instead of the 
usual salvage steamer, cluttered up with heavy 
pumps and wires and other tackle, the ship of the 
expedition was an ex-yacht, fitted with some variant 
of the Diesel engine which had proved a failure, and 
which Mr. Macgregor had accordingly bought for 
the proverbial song. She was a trumpery thing of 
ninety tons, which would neither tow nor carry 
cargo. And the Alabama was a cumbersome iron 
box of 2500 gross tons. 

The morte Captain Kettle contemplated the 
situation, the less he liked it. The sealed orders, 
so to speak, were inside Mr. Macgregor’s brain. A 
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hint might possibly have been got from the trawler 
hand, a tall, blond giant with no back to his head, 
who answered (when he thought of it) to the name 
of Olsen. It was he who had sighted the Alabama 
and brought news of her to Mr. Macgregor. He 
was on boatd the yacht as mate, and Captain Kettle 
gathered that his owner looked upon the man as an 
“encumbrance on the estate”. But Olsen’s Nor- 
wegian was beyond Captain Kettle’s understanding. 
Indeed, it was so far over the verge that Kettle, 
who had a sailor’s working knowledge of Scandi- 
navian tongues, had a shrewd notion that it was 
taught to its owner during a childhood either in 
Bremen or Hamburg. 

Mr. Duncan Macgregor’s seagoing baggage appa- 
tently consisted of a pack of cards, a box of German 
cigars, and six novels of the kailyard school. With 
the cards he offered to play Captain Kettle at any 
game known to man, and snorted at the idea of a 
sailor having religious convictions which frowned 
on a game of chance. The cigars, to give him his 
due, he dealt out liberally. Also, again to record 
him justly, he had victualled the cabin with lavish- 
ness, and they washed down tinned foie gras with 
vintage champagne, and started on whisky every 
day as soon as the sun was over the (imaginary) 
foreyatd. Captain Kettle, who was the proprietor 
of one of the hardest heads in the British Isles, 
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joined freely in these orgies in the hope of pick- 
ing up useful information. But Mr. Macgregor, 
though he kept his back teeth (according to his 
own account) under moisture throughout the 
whole twenty-four hours, never let slip a single 
fact of value. And in this Mr. Olsen, the mate, 
matched him. 

Kettle instinctively disliked and distrusted his 
mate. The man ‘was no navigator, though navi- 
gation was not expected of him. Beyond this he 
did his duty exactly. The weather was what one 
expects in the October North Sea—on the bad 
side of abominable. The not-quite-Diesel engines 
gave continual trouble. And all hands, with the 
exception of Kettle himself and, oddly enough, the 
long, lean, hook-nosed Mr. Macgregor, were 
perpetually seasick. 

The little sailor, too, had the exasperating know- 
ledge that his employer did not trust him. Olsen 
presumably knew their destination; Macgregor 
knew, because Olsen had told him; but Macgregor 
forbore to tell Captain Kettle. Once they were 
clear of the land he doled out courses, a hundred 
miles or so at a time, and when Kettle would give 
acid report of that distance being run, he would 
coolly pencil a cross on the blank space ahead, and 
say, “Then, Captain, we’ll try and put her there 
next. Get me? Nor” 
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Between whiles Mr. Macgregor practised the 
acquitement of a Scottish accent to match his 
adopted name. He tread aloud all the dialect 
portions of the kailyard books, and invited criticism 
on his brogue. Captain Kettle, from vast experi- 
ence of seagoing engineers of Caledonian parentage, 
was capable of giving this, but declined to act. As 
an honest man he objected to furthering deceptions 
of this kind. Instead he lived largely on the top 
of the deck-house, which served the little yacht as 
a bridge, and carried on the duties of his profession, 
and between whiles wrote poems on those agri- 
cultural subjects which always lay nearest to his 
heart. But it was many years after this before he 
was able to leave the sea and settle down on the 
farm of his desires. 

Peg by peg, then, with many halts because of 
her lameness in the engine-room, the small ninety- 
tonner wallowed north in weather getting worse 
as it grew chillier. Ice began to appear, first as 
inconsiderable chippings barely fit for a cocktail 
pitcher, but in half a day’s sail as tidy islets of 
floe. And falling temperature hinted that there 
was mote in the fog wreaths ahead. 

If he had been in full command Captain Kettle 
would have been uneasy. As mete sailing-master 
to Mr. Macgregor, which was what with some 
bitterness he described as his position, he held 
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callously along the course that was given him, only 
dodging those large fragments of ice which the 
forefoot of the little yacht was too light to ram. 
He was brought up in the school which tells the 
shipmaster to obey orders though he break owners, 
and it would have pleased him heartily to smash 
Mr. Macgtegor, the urgent needs of Mrs. Kettle 
notwithstanding. 

To counterpoise the cabin lavishness, which I 
have spoken about, the forecastle food was abomin- 
able; and what with that, and the sickening 
swoops and leaps of the little yacht, and the cold 
desolation of those seas into which she was heading, 
the crew of four and the two engineers were in a 
state of simmering mutiny within four days of 
dropping the Longstone Light. With another 
captain they would bluntly have demanded a 
retutn to civilized waters and decent food. But 
though Kettle had a reputation for crew-driving 
that put overtures like these entirely out of the 
question, there are other ways of arranging such 
matters. 

With the Arctic fog banking down still more 
heavily upon them, night coming on, and the 
tracks between the ice-floes narrowing, the steady 
purr of the not-quite-Diesels began to alter its 
tune, and then—with a hiccup—gave place to 
silence, 
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Well, there was nothing very extraordinary in 
that. Those experimental engines made speciali- 
ties of heated bearings and leaking piston rings, 
and seldom ran twenty-four hours without an easy. 
Kettle bawled to his crew on deck, set his truampery 
cativas, and held stolidly along his course. 

But presently a green-faced engineer—Atkins, the 
second, an atrrant Cockney—came and announced 
a cracked cylinder and a diseased air-compressor. 

Kettle glared at him. “You ever been to sea 
before ?” 

“No, sit. But I’m an automobile engineer, and 
understand Diesels, in theory. Only these aren’t 
Diesels.” 

“Did Mr. Cameron send you with this report ? 
Hes: chiefil” 

The second engineer grinned feebly. “I’m 
afraid it’s my report, sir. Mr. Cameron’s never 
been to sea with anything except steam before. 
But he’s got a full chief’s ticket. That’s why he 
was shipped.” 

“You bonny pair of carpenters! Do you want 
me to come below to that engine-room and teach 
you your job ?” 

Mr. Atkins missed the insult: it was his first 
trip to sea. Cameron, an old hand, saw it, a 
minute later, on the instant. “Awa’, you,” he 
warned, “oot o’ ma engine-room.” 
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“If it is your engine-room,” Kettle retorted 
with vinegary politeness, “T’ll apologize for coming 
down uninvited. But a minute ago your second 
told me the engines had taken charge.” 

“Aweel ?” 

“In that case, Mr. Cameron, they need a man 
to get them under control again. I’m a man. 
You, by James, what are you? Not all of a man, 
anyhow. Away to your room with you!” 

The chief engineer’s retort was simple and direct. 
“Pit me there, ye ginger-bearded twapince.” And 
at the same time he provided himself with a three- 
quartet-inch spanner. 

On his own ground—that is, on deck-planks—I 
fancy Kettle would have brought the matter to a 
conclusion well inside the minute. But on the 
teeling, greasy footplates, hedged in by a tangle of 
machinery, and in an atmosphere it was polite to 
call mephitic, Mr. Cameron was on his domestic 
hearth, and the little sailor on very alien territory. 
It was quite four minutes before he had his large 
adversary bumped into quietude. 

Interested faces appeared at the engine-room 
skylight overhead, and among them that of Mr. 
Macgregor. He promptly intervened. 

“Fechting, is it ?” said he, with his newly acquired 
accent. 

“No, sit. Running your ship for you.” 
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“T’ll no’ have fechting. Get that? No?” 

“And I, sit,” Kettle retorted, “decline to have 
interference from a passenger, even though he may 
be owner. By James, sir, don’t you dare to answer 
me. Give your otders for crew and destination, 
and I'll carry them out to a second of latitude. 
But Pll have no interference with how I do it. 
Away with you, sit, to the cabin, and stay there 
till you’re called. DPve engines to mend. You 
hear me 2” 

Mr. Macgregor apparently did. “You are the 
master here, is it not? If you wish all the responsi- 
bility, take it. When you have the yacht under 
way again, I will speak with you again. Is that 
tight? No?” 

Captain Owen Kettle, like a thousand other 
British shipmasters, was a man of the utmost 
resoutce in anything connected with the sea. He 
was a deck-officer, and as such despised the tricks 
of the engine-room; but, when pressed, could 
show himself to be a highly inventive engineer. 
With steam, since his windjammer days, he had 
been brought up; and though high-compression 
engines, like these not-quite-Diesels, were abso- 
lutely new to him, he got to work on them with 
hard mechanical common sense, and mastered their 
most intimate secrets. 

This is not a technical essay, and to tell the 
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truth I have never dug from him the details of 
his repairs, but I gather that at the end of a fourteen- 
hour séance those unloved engines were induced 
once mote to give forth their hacking cough 
and evil breath, and Captain Kettle promised 
personal injuries to their two keepers if they were 
not kept so. Thereafter the galley bustled with 
activity, while the cook brewed hot water so that 
the little sailor might bathe and rid his spruce person 
of its loathed top-dressing of grimy oil. 

The tall, opal-eyed Mr. Macgregor, however, 
who up to this had bullied and patronized, now 
rather cowered and fawned. “The Alabama is 
close to us now, Captain, and ashore,” he explained. 

“Then that, sir, will be on Spitzbergen ?” 

“You’ve hit it. You'll excuse me not giving it 
away before. Do so much as breathe it even three 
hundred miles awa’ at sea, and those tam’ Jews on 
Tyneside will smell the boodle, and be there before 
you. An Aberdonian like mysel’ has no manner 
of chance wi’ them.” 

Captain Kettle stuck out his aggressive, red 
torpedo beard, but held his tongue. The adopter 
of Aberdeen produced a fragment of chart which 
bore a red-inked cross. ‘““There she lies, so Olsen 
tells me.” 

“Ah!” said Kettle. “Then presently we shall 
see if Mr. Olsen lies. Also I’ll have to point out to 
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you that, by holding back your tale till now, 
we've ovettun our distance a hundred and eighty 
miles, and Mr. Cameron reports to me his oil-tanks 
ate two-thirds empty. Thank you, sir, Pll have 
neither whisky nor champagne. I’ve my duties 
on deck.” 

But it seemed that the Prussian-looking Mr. 
Olsen spoke the truth. The yacht, under his 
pilotage, nosed her way into a gaunt fjord full of 
rocks, and cold, and bitter ice, and saw there the 
stern half of the Alabama as a blotch of gamboge 
rust against the general black-and-whiteness. The 
place was a playground for dangerous squalls and 
a death-trap for ships. Olsen, a man of no tes- 
ponsibility, was for rushing in at full speed. Mr. 
Macgregor, once mote the owner, let loose his 
vibrating palm and insisted on haste and hurry. 
Kettle ordered them off his deck-house bridge—and 
somehow they went. Then he crept in cautiously, 
under a dead-slow telegraph, with two leads going, 
and avoided fifty rocky spires which shot up from 
the chill black depths to impede him. And in due 
time he came abreast of what was left of the Alabama 
and made fast to the ice-floe in which she was em- 
bedded. 

They got over on to the rough dale and crag of 
the ice, and at once the air was noisy with gulls. 
A seal, like a portly black slug, slid noiselessly down 
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a trap like, as Olsen said, some actor in a pantomime, 
and Kettle snorted with annoyance at the theatrical 
association. And presently they came upon the 
pad of human footsteps, and Mr. Macgregor’s fine 
Scottish reserve left him in a flash. He cutsed in 
the purest Yiddish. 

“Been looted, that’s plain enough,” Kettle said. 
“There ate finner-whalets, and colliers, and 
meteotologists, and all sorts of undesirables about 
Spitzbergen nowadays.” 

But when they came to her it did not appear that 
the wreckers had done much material harm. 
Standard compass, charts, and bedding had gone. 
But of her poor sea-tramp’s furniture most remained. 
Even the verdigrised brasswork of her telegraphs 
and binnacles remained to provide the gulls with 
perching-places. 

“Well, sit,” Kettle reported at the end of an 
hout’s survey, “your fried cotton’s still here and 
under water—or ice, as the case may be. Scrap 
brass is selling round about £39 a ton, and we 
might load the yacht with the few hundredweights 
of that which she will carry. But without proper 
salvage plant, and that we haven’t got, you'll 
never float this steamboat again, and even if we 
could I doubt she’d not sell for what she cost us. 
I’d be glad, sit, if you’d explain why you brought 
me up here on this job, when I told you very 
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clearly I’d Mrs. Kettle and a growing family 
depending on me.” 

“Did you ever hear, Captain, of Dr. Self’s 
Sulphur Slices? You reckon to be an authority on 
patent medicines, so they ought to have swum into 
yout line of vision. According to the advertise- 
ment, they cure all skin complaints from leprosy 
to smallpox.” 

“Very possibly, sir. For myself, as you know, I 
find Horner’s Perfect Cure does all that I ask from 
it. I’m not questioning the power of Dr. Self’s 
Slices, and I’d be glad to experiment with them. 
But, to tell the truth, I never heard of them before. 
You see, sit, I spend much time at sea, and am 
not able to keep up with the latest developments 
in medicine.” 

“So that is where I come in. I got a tip the 
Alabama cattied a large consignment of Dr. 
Self’s goods, and that they were stowed aft, and 
that if we could take home our smoke-room full of 
them we could net £70,000. Your shate of that, 
Captain, would be £5250. Get that? No?” 

“By James, sit, there’s more in this than you’ve 
told me. I knew, from hard experience, that some 
patent medicines were expensive, even though they 
did not always touch the complaint they were after. 
But I never heard of any at a price like that. May I 
ask, sit, how much these Sulphur Slices cost a box?” 
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Mr. Macgregor caressed his predatory nose. “I 
never wotked out the retail price. We'll talk about 
that on the road home. In the meanwhile it’s up 
to us to find the stuff before this bitter cold freezes 
us stiff, and before the Arctic night comes down, 
and it'll be here soon.” 

Wind and the sea-currents had carried the 
derelict Alabama half across the Western Ocean, 
and piloted her safely in through the reefs of this 
desolate Arctic isle, but they had played havoc 
with her scorched cargo. This, the cotton part of 
it especially, was for the most part fermenting 
filth, which, when hatches were removed, stank to 
heaven. But, fortunately for all concerned, Mr. 
Macgregor had a plan of her stowage, and the 
aftermost hatch was the only one they had need to 
disturb. — 

Even here the water was well above her shaft- 
tunnel, and the cases of Dr. Self’s Sulphur Slices 
wete stowed as low as they would go. They 
had to whip out charred and slimy cotton bales 
on to the ice alongside, till they were nearly choked 
with the filthy reek, before these valuables could 
be teached. But at last they made their find, 
and there was nothing Scotch about the first few 
moments of Mr. Macgregor’s exultation. 

“Well, sir,” said Kettle, “let’s go ahead and 
heave the stuff out. Winter’s coming soon by 
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the cold smell of it, and I don’t want to be iced 
up here for a Northern night. I think hands 
deserve a dash, by your leave, for the way they’ve 
worked. [Il just open a bottle and give them 
a fistful of the tablets apiece. With this stink one 
never knows what skin disease may be about.” 

With the corkscrew on his key-ring the little 
sailor was going to put his kind thought into 
practice, when Macgregor sprang at him, wrenched 
the bottle away, and stood back jibbering. 

“By James, sir, I’ve seen meanness on the part 
of an owner before——” 

“Ha, ha! Got of Israel, but you frightened me | 
Those wads are not good to eat now, Captain, 
after they have been so long exposed to sea-air. 
Do you get me? No? ‘They must be redistilled 
before they are good. Redistilled, you under- 
stand? No? But mean? No man ever called 
me that, though I may be Scotch. Here is twenty 
pounds to divide up among all that worked, and 
I hope you'll take a good take-off yourself.” 

“Give your money to the crew, sir, and let 
them divide it as they choose. I don’t touch 
it. And give your yarn, sir, to the people who 
read the magazines. Pm not fond of fiction 
myself. The Body of which I am a member 
says that when a man has time for reading, the 
late Dr. Wesley’s Sermons is the snappiest book 
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for him to tackle. Do you wish all this unwhole- 
some life-saver chemical carried across to your 
small packet ?” 

“No, Captain, no, not all. The cases are all 
numbered. I only want the cases with a ‘6’ in 
the figure. The rest can go to hell.” 

“Vos precedens,” Olsen put in. 

They both stared at him. Kettle snapped, 
“Don’t speak German here, Mr. Mate. Very good, 
Mr. Macgregor. I don’t understand what you are 
getting at. But owner’s orders are what I’m paid 
to catry out, and we'll work on watch and watch 
till the stuff’s over.” 

“Good boy. Ill send you some champagne 
across.” 

“You can put the champagne, sir, where the 
monkey put the nuts. I ask nothing from you 
but your agreed-upon percentage, and plain Board 
of Trade whack. And, by James, you treat me 
respectfully. I’m not your ‘good boy’. T’m ‘Cap- 
tain’ to you, you son of Melchizedek, and don’t 
you forget it, or I’ll use your tripes for a log-line. 
Good evening for the present.” 

The yacht’s company then, it can be under- 
stood, was in a position of some strain. Mr. 
Macgregor retired, without dignity, to the cabin, 
and did his best to drown his terrors. Captain 
Kettle, as duly hired shipmaster, hoisted up the 
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cases from the filthy, icy water over the Alabama’s 
shaft-funnel, pitched those that lacked a ‘6’ over on 
to the floe, and sent the few survivors across 
to the yacht. There were only a meagre eighty- 
seven which passed the test. He had the curiosity 
to look inside one of these, which was burst. It 
contained bottles of yellow lozenges of an exact 
pattern with those he had discarded. And Mac- 
gregot—who was a financial genius, whatever his 
other failings might be—said these eighty-seven 
wete worth £70,000 ! 

Captain Kettle loathed the man, but believed he 
was speaking the truth. But he was hopelessly 
puzzled as to where the value came in. 

Next morning he knew. Next morning there 
was no Mr. Olsen, but in his place a letter, which 
read thus : 


Most pious Skipper, 
Ass you haven’ t tumbled, P11 tell. 

Nine out of ten of those cases are genuine quack muck 
all right. 

The tabloids in each tenth case (the ones with a ‘6’ 
on them) are made of compressed cocaine coated over 
with sulphur to the éxact gauge and appearance of all 
the others. 

The £70,000 is O.K. This mill be less about 
£15,000 which I have walked off with. I believe you 
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stand by your deal with Herr Judas to make £5250. 
I shall be tickled to hear you have swallowed your Methody 
theory and stowed your share quietly in your pockets, 
and not worried about the poor devils ashore the beastly 
cocaine will poison. 

You needn’t try to follow me, as I have had a pal with 
a reindeer-sledge waiting for me here for the past three 
weeks, and by the time you read this I shall be across the 
island and at sea. 

Do you wonder why I didn’t loot the stuff myself 
before ? 

Our Asiatic friend shipped it out of Bremen to New 
Orleans in the Alabama, Jeft it in her there, and hoped 
to bring it thence to England, knowing that a Gulf 
cotton-ship would never be suspected of smuggling cocaine. 
What he didn’t calculate on was the cotton firing in the 
Western Ocean. Where I fell down was, first I didn’t 
know where the stuff was stowed, and secondly I couldnt 
discover which bottles were Dr. Self’s undiluted twaddle 
and which werent. 

Your late mate, 
Ole Olsen (I don’t think). 


“And that’s that,” said Kettle softly to himself. 
“TI wonder how long it is going to take me to swop 
the eighty-seven cases we have on board the yacht 
here for eighty-seven cases of the genuine Dr. 
Delt eka te 
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Here is about all I ever got of the yarn. Kettle 
would tell me no more. But I have a shrewd 
fancy the Spitzbergen episode ended up in a row, 
in which Mr. Macgregor got hurt. Anyway, I 
have clear knowledge that neither he nor anyone 
else poisoned anyone in Great Britain with that 
consignment of cocaine, because by some accident 
or other the stern-part of the wreck blew up with 
what they had left, and I have been shown an item 
in Kettle’s voyage account-book which read : 


74% on sale of eighty-seven cases of Dr. Self’s Sulphur Slices 
(sea-damaged), at Krone 163, Kronen 12.22. 


Which, taking the krone at thirteen pence, is about 
thirteen and twopence English currency. 

This just about paid for a telegram from Hammer- 
fest (where through oil shortage they arrived) to | 
Mts. Kettle. 

The reply was irritatingly terse. It just said, 
“Girl.” 

The little sailor’s fingers trembled as he took the 
telegram. “Thank God,” he said quietly. “But 
I wish she had said how she was herself.” And 
then, savagely swinging on his hat, he set out for 
the bare, ice-covered rocks above that grim fish- 
town. “By James,” he told himself, “if there’s a 
selfish swine, it’s me. Here was I blaming the poor 
thing for not spending more money on cables when 
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I provide her with none. And if it wasn’t that I 
like it clean I could have had that No, by 
James, I couldn’t. And Mrs. Kettle wouldn’t have 
had it either.” 


That obituary sermon which my Newcastle 
friend predicted duly came off. I dropped in to 
Kettle’s chapel and heard it. There was no doubt 
about the sulphur in it. 

To avoid mistakes, the reverend gentleman took 
up the subsequent collection himself. I thought 
my usual half-crown would meet the occasion. 
Under his glare I had to keep that solemn congre- 
gation waiting till I fambled out a ten-shilling note. 
Not a dalesman—or woman—or child—or dog of 
them so much as smiled. 

We’re a stolid lot—at times. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TUNE 


CapraAIN OWEN KerTTLe crunched his red torpedo 
beard with a fingerless glove to loosen the ice which 
caked it, and took from the incredibly dirty boy the 
pannikin of thin, scalding coffee. 

“Peugh |!” he gasped. “Like everything else 
on this filthy packet, it’s got a scum of stale whale- 
oil on top. But at any rate it’s hot. By James, 
boy, do you ever wash ?” 

‘Ashore, mistor, ya. I go to the Finn steam- 
bath. Me, I am Finn, not Norsk. But at sea 
I do not wash. Why should I? There are no 
girls at sea, not on this li’] steamboat anyway.” 
He scratched his chest thoughtfully. “I know 
some of the Norsk finner-whalers do ship women. 
But those, they do not wash either. So why 
should the men wash ?” 

“My mistake,” said Kettle thoughtfully. He 
handed back the pannikin. “I don’t think wash- 
ing would have much effect on you, my lad. You’d 
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better borrow a scaling-hammer from the engine- 
toom and chip off the first layer with that. And 
don’t scratch yourself up on this bridge, or you'll 
give your residents a taste for foreign travel. 
Ugh! Get to loo’ard of me, you ferret! You 
hairy-whiskers at that wheel, watch your course. 
You’re making a wake like a corkscrew. Crow’s- 
nest there! Skin your eyes, and don’t go to sleep!” 

A bundle of clothing that concealed a frowsy 
head slewed round in the barrel of the reeling fore- 
mast head. ‘“‘No fish, mistor. But dere’s ice-blink 
small on lee bow. About tree mile, I tink.” 

The little sailor applied his eyes to the battered 
bridge binoculars, but could make nothing of it. 
To tell the truth, though native to the seas of 
most of the world, he was new to Norwegian 
finner-whaling, and nothing but the hardest neces- 
sity had driven him into so unsavoury a trade. 
By a freak of fancy, the outcome largely of aquavit, 
one Captain Nillsen of Hammerfest, and the 
S.W. O. Lind, had aspired to ship a navigator— 
and there was Kettle on the fish-cluttered beach 
aching for a job. He got it—a derisory billet as 
second mate. 

The steam-whaler was a stumpy craft of eighty 
tons, mostly engines and coal bunkers below 
decks. Comfort for her people was not considered 
in the very least whatever. Like the old Eliza- 
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 bethan mariners, there was not harbourage for 
all of them below at once. Indeed one felt that 
the theory was the more uncomfortable they 
were at sea, the harder they would hunt for whales 
and get back ashore for a respite. 

His navigating skill, when it came to the point, 
was vety little used. All of that cold Northern 
sea which stretches from Norway to the edges 
of the Greenland ice was the O. Lind’s hunting- 
ground. The swell-writhing waters were barren 
of ships (other than the rare sister-whaler) and 
obscene with wreckage, spewed into its chilly 
backwater by the Gulf Stream. But they held 
finner-whales. The puzzle—the fisherman’s puzzle 
—was to find them. 

Outward journeys, then, for the O. Lind were 
easy. On return voyages (in the pre-Kettle days) 
she would head vaguely for Norway with or without 
whales in tow, and sight land anywhere along a 
length of two hundred and fifty miles. If they 
recognized the coast-line, then they knew which 
way to turn. If they did not, they would steam 
on till they saw a village, and send a man ashote, 
and ask at the post office where they were. Again 
you see Elizabethan simplicity, except for the 
modern refinement of the post office. With 
Second Mate Kettle on board, uncettificated 
Captain Nillsen promised himself an improve- 
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ment, and to this end had laid in a quadrant of 
Trafalgar vintage and a florid but inaccurate 
chtonometer from that unmaritime country, 
Switzerland. 

The O. Lind came upon a tidy islet of floe- 
ice, and slished through it stolidly. Neither 
the unkempt look-out up in the crow’s-nest nor 
the hairy helmsman seemed to think it anything 
out of the ordinary, and Kettle bit back his natural 
blue-water-man’s nervousness at all marine ob- 
structions, and remained the mechanically attentive 
watch-officer. Betweenwhiles he slapped his nose 
and cheeks with his fingerless gloves, as that 
seemed to be the popular local preventative of 
frost-bite. 

They wete in the clear, green swell again when 
the watch ended, and Captain Nillsen came up 
on the little bridge to release him. Kettle tersely 
reported course and distance run. 

“You don’ seem much hand at finding fish, 
mistor.” 

“Whaling’s been outside my line up to now, sit.” 

“You English seem to have lost the trick—at 
least with the finners. Pity. Pve heard my 
gtandpop say that in the old windjammer days 
you used to do big things with the right whale. 
But you never took to these li’?] steamboats. 
’Fraid, I guess.” 
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Kettle’s fingers itched for action inside their 
bags. But with a sigh he remembered he was 
only a humble second mate, with Mrs. Kettle’s 
welfate to consider. Not only his livelihood 
depended on his bare civility, but that fearsome 
thing, sea-etiquette, would have been badly torn 
by an acid reply. So he said civilly, “If you don’t 
want me further, sir, I’ll get below,” and dropped 
down off the bridge forthwith. 

In the frowsy, reeking cabin some amateur 
was pumping at an accordion. ‘The little sailor 
beckoned for a turn, and the instrument was 
handed across. He took a trial run of scales and 
chords, and then broke out into that full-blooded 
chaunt which, with resounding music, itemizes 
the objection of the Briton (in theory) to any kind 
of interference with his personal liberty, After 
the third verse the Scandinavian, Lapp, and Finn 
chorus lifted the greasy skylight with their 
i . never, never, nevair will—be—selaave !” 

“Some tune, mistor,” a hairy Dane admitted. 
“’Murrican, I guess. English haven’t any music 
of their own, so I’m told. What about a Sou- 
wegian song next? Can do, mistor ?” 

“Can do, my lad. Here’s a little thing I heard 
some duck humming and tom-tomming to himself 
the other day in the back blocks of Hammerfest. 
I couldn’t catch his words, so I’ve fitted it with 
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some of my own. [ll just run it through on this 
instrument before I sing the verse. I haven’t 
played it before. And by rights there ought to 
be a drum accompaniment. The musician I 
heard made a lot out of the drum. Perhaps one 
of you wool-heads can oblige.” 

The little sailor made tentative excursions into 
a phrase or two of the music, and then, with a 
firm start, swung his accordion to and fro in the 
thick air of the cabin, and, as nobody volunteered 
for the drum part, supplied that with his own heel 
and toe. 

Never had work of art a more surprising recep- 
tion. 

The chattering Northerners were stricken to 
silence. Of a sudden they all showed panic and 
fear. Their eyes flickered and shifted. Their 
unkempt hair certainly bristled; and when the 
wheezy accordion ceased, the crash of the seas 
outside and on deck, and the slishing of the ice 
wete loud enough to give one a physical chill. 

Captain Owen Kettle, musician and poet, was 
hurt in his tenderest place. “By James,” he 
snapped, “if you woollies think that is the kind 
of reception expected by a gent who is only trying 
to oblige, I’ll wade in and teach you society 
manners. I’ll have you remember I’m second 
mate of this packet, and although by your beastly 
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customs we do all pig in together, it’s a big con- 
descension for me to sing to you deck hands at 
all. By the living James, if you don’t mend your 
mannets I’ll wade in and pluck the whiskers off 
the lot of you !” 

“Tt’s the tune you played, mistor.”’ 

“Well, what about it? You asked for one of 
yout own home tunes, and I gave it you, and if 
anyone can play it better, here’s the accordion.” 

“We don’ play that tune, mistor.” 

“Perhaps not. Because you can’t. But your 
fellow-woollies do at the back of Hammerfest. 
That’s where I picked it up. If it had been one 
of my own composing Id have told you, and been 
proud of it, because, to tell the truth, although 
I’m a pretty good hand at stringing verse to fit 
tunes, new tunes themselves are a bit beyond 
my invention. It’s a good tune, too. Ive heard 
native music all up and down the world from 
Funiculi, Funicula, to coon stuff, and from The 
Glad Guitar out of a fathom of throat down to 
tom-tomming on a tomato-can, and though some 
of it’s good most of it turns a white man’s stomach. 
But this native air of yours is a real corker. Hand 
me back that accordion, and I’ll give it you again.” 

The wheezy notes affected the audience like a 
blast of smallpox. Those nearest the companion 
fled up it into the Arctic gale outside without 
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further ado. Those behind pressed hard upon 
the heels of their heavy boots. In less than half 
a minute Captain Kettle had the evil-smelling 
cabin to himself. 

For a moment he stopped the music, and felt 
in his pocket for a treasured-up cigar—the last 
of his store. He bit it, lit it, and once more 
slipped into the straps of the instrument. Then, 
with painstaking endeavour, he set to work to 
reconstruct the tune, note by note, and without 
additions or variations, exactly as he had heard 
it among the barren, rocky hills behind the fish- 
stink of Hammerfest. 


The little sailor was full of this intellectual 
employment when to him descended, with much 
clatter of heavily armoured sea-boots, Captain 
Nils Nillsen, and “Here, you, mistor,” bawled 
Captain Nillsen through his tangle of beard, 
“what the teufel do you mean by doing it? You 
didn’t look to me a witch when I signed you on. 
I took you for an ordinary down-and-out on the 
beach, with a navigator’s ticket.” 

“Sir,” retorted Kettle, with acid civility, “T 
may be only second mate on this travelling per- 
fumety, and as a master I have dressed down 
second mates myself more times than I can think 
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about. But it was always for incompetence. If 
you'll show me any occasion where I have not 
cattied out my duties as second mate I’ll be glad 
to listen to you. But if you interfere with me 
in my watch below I’ll pull out your whiskers and 
make them into spun yarn. Now, sir, I can’t 
say fairer than that.” 

Captain Nillsen misjudged his man. He weighed 
neatly double as much as his junior officer. So 
he left other items out of calculation, and, being 
mostly primitive man, rushed. 

The affair was over in a breath. Captain Nillsen 
lay on the greasy floor breathing rather silently, 
and Kettle, the expert in these matters, with cigar 
replaced, regarded him froma locker. He resumed 
the accordion, and ran over the tune as an accom- 
paniment to recitative. “You'll be all right, sir, 
presently. The corner of your jaw is so well 
covered it was like hitting a feather pillow. It 
was the knock-out blow I gave you, all right, but 
your natural protection saved you, though I expect 
I’ve stirred your little friends into biting severely. 
Lord, man, it would be a surprise to you if ever 
you tried to wash.” 

“Wough |” said Captain Nillsen. 

“Exactly. As a mete Mister Mate I’m sure 
you'll say it was wrong of me to lay out the Old 
Man. But I never did fancy being hit by foreigners, 
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whether I was on duty or not. Still, if you'll 
kindly tell me why I’m a witch I’d be obliged to 
you. In our language, which I notice you speak 
with a Newcastle-Yankee accent, a witch is a woman, 
anyway, and whatever other faults I may have I’m 
not that.” 

“Should have said a man-witch, mistor, but I 
don’ know your word for it.” 

“I suppose you mean wizard. But I’m not 
that, anyway. As a conjurer I should be the 
worst kind of failure. Indeed, my persuasion 
objects to conjuring tricks, just as it does to card- 
sharping.” 

Captain Nillsen sat up among the litter, tugged 
his whiskers into symmetry, and sighed. “I 
don’ know what to make of you, mistor. You 
act innocent, but it looks to me you’ve hoodooed 
the voyage, anyway. At least all the hands seem 
to say so, and I feel as if I was agreeing with them. 
That tune——” 

Bang ! 

The little O. Lind shook to the discharge of 
the whaling-gun on her stem-head, and Captain 
Nillsen scrambled up the companion on all fours, 
like an untidy gorilla. 

“That sounds as though we had shot a fish 
at last,” thought Kettle. “I suppose this is a 
case of all hands.” And up he also went into 
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the biting cold on deck. Quite unconsciously he 
was humming The Tune. 

Captain Nillsen and the mate were scuffling 
together on the forecastle head. Hands were 
hauling in the harpoon line. Apparently the 
shot had missed. But even as they wrangled, 
another great finner hove up from the deep, 
looking, where the breaking water showed it, like 
a striped balloon. 

There could not have been an easier target for 
a gunner. It wallowed past not a dozen fathoms 
from the bows. But thanks to the O. Lind’s 
general easy-going slackness her gun was unloaded, 
and the chorus of angry curses hurt that whale 
no more than did Kettle’s whistled tune. But 
ten of the crew worked together after that, getting 
mightily in one another’s way, and in quite ten 
times the time it ought to have taken they got the 
gun reloaded and a fresh line ranged. But the 
finners, of course, by that date, were sampling 
foodstuffs among the kelp-beds a mile away. 

Captain Nillsen turned sourly to his second 
mate. “You and your blasted tune, mistor. You 
seer? 

Kettle politely removed his cigar. “I saw, sir, 
ten men trying to do a one-man job, and tumbling 
over one another. I believe it’s called technically 
‘democratic control’. If you would authorize 
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me to put a little discipline into this crew I could 
show you surprising results.” 

Captain Nillsen savagely told Kettle where to 
go to. Captain Kettle compromised by going 
jauntily aft and seating himself on the tiller- 
casing. He kept on repeating to himself, “Now 
I mustn’t stir up trouble. There’s Mrs. Kettle 
to think about before any pleasure of mine.” 


* * * * * 


Perhaps the luck of the Northern seas favoured 
them, perhaps the fishermen knew their job: I 
do not decide. Anyway, as soon as the gun 
was teloaded, and everything ranged once mote, 
another great slug-like form hurled itself hissing 
out of the green depths, seemed to view the little 
steamboat, and came surging down to inspect her. 

Captain Nillsen himself stood to the gun, trained 
it, sighted it, and, with the tatterdemalion crew 
holding their breaths till they were nearly burst, 
fired it. The barbed iron plopped deeply into 
the whale’s stripes, and the shell part of it burst 
sickeningly ; the great mammal was transformed 
on the instant into the nucleus of a thousand 
spouting pink fountains; and eighteen men on 
the O. Lind all gave excited orders and suggestions 
at once. Captain Kettle, the nineteenth man 
of that small ship’s company, did neither. He 
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sucked placidly at the stub of his cigar, and sat 
on the tiller-casing and nursed his knee. As the 
O. Lind rose and fell to the swells, at one moment 
he was high in the air, and a moment later saw 
a following crest above the level of his eyes. 

“Breeze coming away,” commented Kettle, the 
expert, to himself. “Wonder how she'll like it 
with two hundred tons of beef in tow ?” 

This he was presently to see. With all their 
ungainliness, the O. Lind’s people knew what to 
do when once they had killed a fish. They got 
the great carcass alongside, stuck a hollow lance 
into it, and through this blew it full of air so 
that it would not sink. With axes and blubber- 
spades they cut off the tail flukes, and round the 
shank of the tail made fast a bridle and the towing 
hawset. Then casting off the whale, against 
which, in the rising gale, the little steamer was 
trying to stove herself in, she steamed in a circle 
and got the great beast in tow, stern first. Oil 
fanned from its jaws. The oil kept the seas from 
pooping the O. Lind. 

The barometer in Kettle’s brain had foreboded 
truly. Almost minute by minute they could feel 
the weather harden. The swells rose in height. 
They were capped with foam which blew off in 
spindrift. The spindrift froze on the O. Lina’s 
sides, and decks, and bulwarks, and rigging, 
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wherever it fell. Only on her reeling, rusty funnel 
it did not turn to ice. Captain Nillsen turned-to 
his hands at chipping ice because his steamer 
presently got top-heavy and threatened to capsize. 
He was a busy man. But between all his activities 
and exertions he found time to come aft at intervals 
to Captain Kettle, and shake a grimy fist under 
his nose, and bawl above the gale: “Pah! You 
and your blasted Tune !” 

And Kettle, with Mrs. Kettle and her daughters 
at the back of his mind, neither hit him, nor 
retorted in words. Privately I have often wondered 
he did not strain himself internally with that 
experience. 

The weather grew worse and the cold grew 
more keen; and reckless though they were to 
have come at all into those stark seas in such a 
cockleshell, those callous Northern seamen loved 
life, when it came to a pinch, as well as a trade 
unionist might in Wigan. One precaution they 
took was, to Kettle’s mind, very weird indeed. 
They told off one of the crew, whom he describes 
as a Sammeyad (meaning, I suppose, Samoyede), 
to be his constant attendant. This was a stunted 
cteature with slanting eyes and yellow-brown 
face and high cheek-bones, a man of incredible 
dirtiness. He conversed in no known tongue, 
but whenever Kettle was impelled to hum The 
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Tune, even though the gale tore away evety 
tone of the note, the Sammeyad lifted up his 
pipe and hummed in opposition. 

Possibly you and I think the situation funny. 
Kettle, a man with a small sense of humour, was 
furious. But always he remembered the need 
for keeping his job for Mrs. Kettle’s sake, and 
shrewdly guessing the opposing musician had 
been set on by Captain Nillsen’s orders, kept 
himself back from offering the man any violence. 

And so matters drew to a climax, and the O. Lind 
vety near to her swamping, when the big berg 
hove in sight. 

To “be* accurate’ they hearas hers fitst wath 
ait was so thick with flying spindrift that visibility 
was small. But the crashing of surf on the icy 
outliers came to. them up the wind, and by in- 
ctedible exertion course was shifted so that they 
avoided a bows-on collision. Thereafter they 
tore down one side of the great ice island, and 
then, with engines straining at full throttle, rounded 
up under its lee. They even (when out of the 
thick of the gale) found a bay in a floe that jutted 
out from it, and in a short time were docked and 
tied up as snugly as though they had been in a 
home fjord of Norway. 

The jolt from that sudden-death sea to what 
looked like comparative safety numbed the O. 
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Lind’s people thoroughly. They sat or lay about 
the icy decks like men under anesthetics. Only 
a trickle of steam from the escape-pipe and Captain 
Kettle’s thoughtful humming gave indications of. 
life. Even the striped carcass of the great bull 
finnet, coming up on its tow, nuzzled against the 
counter unfendered. 

At midnight the air cleared, though the gale 
raged. A pale sun shone on the spires and pinnacles 
of the berg. Abeam of them was a gteat cave 
in the ice, blue as Capri. Snow-buntings appeared 
by hundreds, and inspected them curiously. 

The berg was cold made visible. But it was 
a thing of incomparable beauty, much of it sugar- 
white, but parts of it, where the sun fell, iridescent 
with the full equipment of the spectrum. Little 
waterfalls cascaded down its sides and jumped 
from cliffs into the Arctic sea. Its thin, fretted 
tracety was constantly tinkling to ruin on the 
solid slopes below. Great solid island it might 
be at the moment, but it was an island ravaged 
with consumption. It was doomed to early 
death. 

Captain Kettle, the second mate, made a civil 
request to his superior officer. ‘“‘May I go ashore, 
sit?” 

Captain Nillsen promptly gave him leave to 
travel to a spot where the traditional climate 
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at any rate seemed highly desirable in compatison 
with their present surroundings. 

“I thank you, sir,” said the little sailor, “and 
as we ate not told that the place you mention is 
built up largely of stink, at that rate, anyway, 
it will be ahead of your steamboat in that respect. 
Don’t wash, sit, while I am away, or you might 
come unstuck.” 

“If you don’t get over the side one-time, mistor, 
I'll kick you there.” 

Captain Kettle took a tail of his commanding 
officer’s shaggy coat, wiped a section of the rail 
clean, and seated himself thereon deliberately. 
“Don’t let me hurry you, sir. Get busy, when 
you feel like it.” 

Captain Nillsen glared, spat on the ice, and 
clumped below. Captain Kettle sighed. “If it 
wasn’t that thoughts of a wife and growing family 
make me keep a taut hold on my tongue,” he 
told himself, “I could get gay with that duck. 
Somehow I don’t like him. But all the same 
I’m worried about that Tune. They hate it like 
a Primitive Methodist hates the Pope. I wonder 
what there is to it ?” 

Then he got over on to the ice. 

* * * * * 

People travel in these days, and I date say there 
are not many among those who read this memoit 
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who have not disembarked upon a big iceberg 
in full working order. But for the sake of the 
unvoyaged few I may remark that it is seldom 
that more than a few square inches on a berg a 
mile square resemble a skating-rink. Most of 
the acreage is up on end. A good deal of it 
hangs over. Unless you have the feet of a limpet, 
ot a pait of wings, you cannot travel in any set 
direction across any Arctic berg. (I am not 
talking about the tabular bergs of the Antarctic. 
They are a different proposition.) But on some 
bergs, if you are a professional climber, or take a 
corkscrew course, and do not object to chunks 
of ice weighing a ton or more dropping down on 
to you, you may get about. 

Captain O. Kettle was a professional climber 
by reason of his upbringing. He walked across 
the tumbled flat which encircled the dock of 
the O. Lind and the bull finner, and prospected 
for openings in the steep ice-cliffs beyond. After 
discarding three crevices he found a fourth which 
led upward. 

Now Captain Kettle had no wish to explore 
this or any other iceberg. But he was cold, and 
cramped from the confinement of the O. Lind, 
and he climbed merely for warmth and exercise. 
So when he came to the summit, where the gale 
whirled over the edges of the ice, he promptly 
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turned to the right-about and started back again. 
He did not wish to be too long away. He had a 
very shrewd notion that, given only the tail of a 
chance, Captain Nillsen would be only too glad 
to steam away and leave him. 

But when he was half-way down the ice-cliffs 
something happened, and for a moment he could 
not make out what it was. 

The berg shuddered. Its great bulk moved as 
though it were plastic. He saw it move. He 
saw spites and pinnacles of ice snap off in all 
directions and fall in avalanches. And then he 
had the feeling of going up—or was it down? 
—in a lift. He had been in an earthquake once 
in Sicily. This present motion was like that, 
only more so. And the row the ice and the 
berg and the gale and the sea were making among 
them was so intolerable that one could hardly 
hear oneself think. 

The movement continued, and the air became 
full of driving snow, and spindrift, and ice, and 
fluttering sea-fowl. Half a life-buoy and a man’s 
fur cap dropped down upon him ftom space. 
And then came a string of noisy bernacle geese, 
which (like the O. Lind) left a taint of fish behind 
them. 

On the opposite side of his crevice a shelling- 
off of the ice had opened a cool blue cave. He 
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bolted across to its shelter just as another avalanche 
of fragments shattered down on to the spot where 
he had been standing. 

“My gteat James !” he said to the geese; “you 
don’t seem to like this, and I agree with your 
taste. I wish you could tell me if the berg is 
breaking up.” 

As a matter of fact the berg was doing nothing 
of the kind. It was, after the habit of bergs, 
turning turtle. And as seven-eighths of its bulk 
was chronically under water, the alteration of its 
above-water section was considerable. By the 
time it had settled to its new water-level Kettle 
was sitting on the side instead of the floor of his 
cave, and a good many other things had happened. 
But the principal event of present concern was 
that the dock in the ice that had held the O. Lind 
and her catch, instead of being a wet dock, open 
to the sea, was now a draining-dry dock cocked 
up high in the air on the top of the berg. In 
this the O. Lind lay rather clumsily on her bilge, 
and the bull finner on the end of a taut hawser 
sprawled out like two hundred tons of striped 
black slug on a 45° ice-slope. It all looked ex- 
tremely impossible, and abominably unpleasant. 

But for the time being Captain Kettle, like 
the late Signor Gallio, cared for none of these 
things. He was occupied in looking at the floor 
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of the blue-tinted ice-cave on to which he had 
been flung, and in assuring himself that the rounded 
yellow pebbles with which it was paved were iron 
pytites—or fool’s gold—neither more nor less. 

He picked out one as large as a pigeon’s egg. 
It was roughly rounded, it was water-worn, it 
was yellow, it was soft enough to scratch with a 
knife. “Certain to be pyrites,” said poor Kettle. 
“Nothing else likely to come my way, with a wife 
and family depending on me. But a few samples 
wouldn’t look amiss for the mantelpiece—if ever 
we get out of lodgings and have a bit of a house 
of our own again. ... The big ’uns of this lot 
will pretty nearly all go in my pockets.... 
This will have been glacier ice that’s scooped 
this stuff out of an old river-bottom Greenland 


way... . Wish I knew where that glacier was. 
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Captain Kettle was pretty far gone in frost- 
sleep when the Samoyede (who had been told off 
to anti-hum him) came across the cave. But 
that expert in Arctic casualties did not tarry with 
his surgery. Nor was he gentle-handed. And 
presently when Captain Kettle was aroused, to a 
world of chill, gale, midnight sun, and finner-oil 
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smell, he felt as if he had been bruised from head 
to foot by at least eight bastinado experts, 

“Shurrup!” said Kettle. “Flogging’s—been 
abolished—merchant service—hun’red years—’n 
you got—Tune wrong.” 

The little slant-eyed Asiatic, to avoid accidents, 
was humming his exorcist’s tune as he worked. 
He went on with all his efforts. As an authority 
on such matters he thought the Briton would 
live, if he kept at it. He rather wanted him to 
live, because they were practitioners in the same 
mystery (as the old medicos used to call it), though 
in different branches. If he pulled this clean 
man through, out of sheer gratitude the clean 
man ought to hand over the secrets of his branch 
of the business. As a final effort he opened the 
coverings over his chest, and put Kettle’s icy 
feet against his bare skin, an attention only as a 
rule shown by the ladies of his race. 

The patient’s comatose state dropped from him 
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biting my feet like the... My great James! 
It’s you, you image! Where d’you come from ?” 

“Googly-goo,” said the Samoyede, and ex- 
plained further, and most accurately, with three 
gestures of a grimy fist. 
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“Good lord! Berg capsized, didit? Ithought 
something was up. And the stink-trap’s high and 
dry! All the other woollies drowned P” 

The anti-wizard signed that no lives were lost, 
and just then the gtimy steward-boy, whose task 
on board it had been to dole out the coffee ration, 
poked his muffled head into the ice-cave. In 
one hand he carried the small bundle which held 
all his worldly possessions. With the other he 
was scratching himself. 

“Hullo, you! Where are the others ?” 

“Took a whale-boat and gone off, mistor.” 

“The swine! I wish I had ’em ashore. Td 
set up a rope-walk with the tow they grow on 
their faces, and keep a horse and gig on the income. 
Why did they leave you 2” 

The grimy boy grinned wryly. “Because the 
Ole Man he hear me hum your blasted Tune, 
mistor.”’ 

Kettle hit an exasperated fist on the ice beside 
him. “What is there in that tune, anyway? 
I’m hanged if I know.” 

The boy stared. “For true, you don’ know, 
mistot ?” 

“For true I don’t.” 

“Why, mistor, it’s a Lapp tune their wizards 
use to cutse the Souwegians with. It don’ affect 
me. Me, I’m Finn. But it gets dose Hammer- 
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fest ducks in the soft place every time. Say, 
mistor, dere’s another whale-boat. I victualled 
her. Don’t you say we get off before dis ole 
berg capsizes again? We'll take Sam too if you 
like. I don’ hold with Sams in general, they 
being wizards too, and me being Finn, a Sam’s 
spells gets home, you see, and——” 

“Here,” said Kettle, pulling himself stiffy to 
his feet, “let’s get out of this. The berg’s rocking. 
The sooner we’te away the better. I’ve some 
pebbles in my pocket that might prove valuable, 
though it would be beyond my luck if they did. 
But, lord, my poor wife does deserve a bit of 
luck for once.” 

The Samoyede agreed with him. He said 
“Googly-goo !” three times most emphatically. 

* * x * * 

It was gold, not pyrites. So even the pawn- 
broker said. He gave two pounds per ounce 
for it. 

Mrs. Kettle, when her husband next went to 
sea, bade him farewell from the steps of a neat 
cottage on Marsden Bay, which had an adjoining 
half-acre neatly laid out as a poultry-run. 

Marsden Bay is within easy run of South Shields. 


CEUAR DERI EV) 
THE DEMONSTRATOR IN OOLOGY 


“From the way you used ‘will’ instead of ‘shall’, 
Captain Kettle, I judged you to be Scotch,” said 
Miss Clarissa Pierson. “And now you tell me 
you're Welsh.” 

“Born so, miss,” the little sailor agreed respect- 
fully. “But to a large extent Pve grown out 
of it. My bad grammar is due, I’m afraid, to 
reading so much poetry, which is in fact the only 
thing I do read except the Board of Trade publica- 
tions and professional literature. You see, miss, 
poetry’s above being English—especially the 
modern poetry—and the other stuff’s below. So 
my style’s got a bit slipshod.” 

“Er, yes,’ said the lady, looking at Kettle 
rather suspiciously. “Well, to get back to the 
point. You know what a pink-footed goose is ?” 

“I dare say I’ve eaten one, miss,” said Captain 
Kettle politely. “Having served on Norwegian 


ships, I’ve had to eat more nastinesses, cured and 
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high, than a lady like you could put a name 
10.0 

Miss Pierson tap-tapped with her sensible shoe 
on the rough wooden floor. “I understood you 
were a bit of a naturalist. But it doesn’t matter. 
The point is this: the pink-footed goose nests 
and breeds in the Arctic, but comes down to 
Scotland and England for the winter. My brother 
shot one at Wells, Norfolk, last December. Tied 
to its leg was this.” 

She opened a little cardboard box, and from it 
produced a strip of quill. On the quill was some 
lettering. 

“ “Broken leg,’”’ Kettle read. “‘ ‘Wintering here. 
G. K. Payedly.’ And that,” he commented, 
“will no doubt be interesting to Mr. Payedly’s 
friends, miss.” 

“Tt is. DP’m one of them. I’m engaged to him. 
Or was.” 

The sailor pulled rather perplexedly at his 
ted torpedo beard. He did not know whether 
he ought to congratulate or condole; he felt 
the lack of social knowledge, and was uncomfott- 
able accordingly. 

“T should like,” said Miss Pierson sharply, 
“to have your suggestion. I want to get a message 
to Professor Payedly. I’ve waited a week in 
Vard6 to get your opinion on the matter.” She 
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sniffed disgustedly at the fish smell, which came to 
them through the double windows, through the 
closed door, and even from the porcelain stove. 
“T want to leave this detestable place as soon as 
possible.” 

“The writing on the quill seems to have been 
done with a hot nail, miss. There are some 
other scratches on the inner side, but I can’t make 
anything of them.” 

“Under a microscope they look like a sketch 
of a coast-line with a cross on it. But the goose’s 
rough leg has rubbed them pretty well out of 
sight. Here is a drawing of what I made them 
out to be.” 

Captain Kettle, the expert, sighed at the sight 
of the amateur cartographer’s work. “Yes, miss, 
very interesting. And the way you’ve laid on 
the colour would be a credit to Norie and Wilson. 
Fine piece of in-and-out coast. But as there’s 
no latitude or longitude given it might be any- 
where. That strait between the two pieces of 
land, for instance, might be the Matoskin Skyar.” 

‘Itbelteve itis:¥, 

“You—I beg pardon, miss, but I was referring 
to the channel between the two halves of Novaya 
Zemlya.” 

“Mr. Payedly was last heard of at the entrance 
to the Kara Sea.” 
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“By Ja—I should say, miss, this is very remark- 
able. And what was the gentleman’s job in a 
wintry spot like that, if I might be so bold >” 

“Mr. Payedly is Professor of Comparative 
Palaeontology at Leeds University. The Chair 
is not endowed, and as he—er—has no especial 
gift for lecturing he was granted a term’s leave 
of absence for the purposes of exploration. He 
had heard of some rather interesting remains 
on an island up here, and naturally wished to 
investigate them.” 

“Quite so, miss, naturally. What island did 
you say it was 2” 

Miss Pierson shivered till her mouse-coloured 
bobbed hair swung into an untidy halo. “TI 
didn’t say; I don’t know. He wouldn’t tell. 
He said that if the name got out, a dozen other 
scientific people would be sprinting there to get 
the news before he could publish it. He said that 
to me—me.” 

“Perfectly tidiculous, miss,” said the little sailor, 
with kindly sympathy. “As if a lady like you 
would have anything to do with stinking remains 
in an Arctic island. Probably only some old 
beached finner when you got to it, too.” 

Miss Pierson did not seem as grateful for the 
kindly touch as she ought to have been. She 
rather snapped with her reply. “I don’t see why 
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you should take anything of the sort for granted. 
I happen to be, as my card showed you, Assistant 
Demonstrator in Oology at Sheffield University, 
but because I have specialized successfully it 
doesn’t at all follow that I haven’t a deep interest 
in all other branches of scientific research. I a 

A head of canary-coloured hair under an elaborate 
cap poked itself through the door. “Cap-tein! 
Russian Consool he want you. He brought two 
police.” The flaxen handmaiden smiled tenderly 
on the mariner. “You com’ wit? me? I show 
you back door.” 

“Thank you, Truda. I’m afraid, miss, it’s 
over a small affair of teaching two Russian deck- 
hands to clean brasswork with their noses. ‘They 
jail you first here, and the inquity’s six months later. 
Good-bye, miss, and I hope you find Mr.—er— 
your young gentleman. But he’s outside my line. 
Now then, Truda, my dear, full ahead.” 


® e e e 


The ice was late that year in going north up 
Kara Sea. It usually is late, so this was nothing 
beyond the normal. As a consequence the “yot’’ 
in which Captain Owen Kettle travelled northward 
up the coast of Novaya Zemlya, though she started 
late in the season from Vard6, was still in plenty of 
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time to push closely on the heels of the pack in its 
northerly retreat. 

I am not guaranteeing the word y-o-t, “yot”, 
as an English noun. But it is current in the chilly 
White Sea as descriptive of a craft which was 
probably there, built on exactly the same lines, and 
tigged with the same impossible single squate-sail 
what time Noah was whip-sawing knees of gopher 
wood for the three-decker Ark. Her sturdy mast 
was stepped exactly half-way between stem-head 
and stern-post, and her one concession to modern 
naval science was that she steered with a sickle- 
shaped tiller instead of a paddle in a becket. Her 
cooking-galley was a sand-box, and her lifeboat was 
a pram that would not face a sea. 

Her people were partly sailors, partly hunters ; 
by nation Finns, Lapps, Norwegians, Samoyedes, 
Russians, with an Ainu Jap thrown in to complete 
the flavouring. Their branch of commerce was the 
collecting of meat and pelts on Novaya Zemlya. 
To this end they pushed their clumsy leewardly 
craft up north on the heels of the retreating ice- 
pack, landing at intervals, and hunting as the whim 
seized them, but never shutting an eye in sleep 
ashore. As a consequence their knowledge of the 
great island did not extend more than a mile or two 
beyond the ice-littered beaches. 

Captain Kettle, with the Vard6 authorities hot 
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upon his heels, had pushed his way on board 
as hunter. He was not at that period a con- 
spicuously good rifle-shot, but he was a marksman 
compated with most of the others. Moreover, 
the bear and reindeer—which were their main 
game—had been little hunted, and so were easy 
to apptoach. As a consequence he was elected 
chief hunter of the party, and the high-booted 
others applied themselves to the butcher-jobs 
and the portering. And I am afraid that at this 
period the picture of the capable Miss Pierson 
and her friend who had gone after “remains” 
faded out of his memory. 

Once the “yot” got blown off, and the shore- 
party had a close call. A stinging gale full of 
ice and sleet flung down on them out of the North, 
and they were all mote or less frost-bitten before they 
had managed to burrow a hole in the lee of an ice- 
cliff. In that they huddled together like animals to 
economize their natural warmth, and to give point 
to their plight one of them in scratching deeper into 
the ice presently unearthed a skull and some other 
bones of man mixed up with poor rags of skin 
clothing. 

“Hunters like us. Beats been at these,” said 
Wilkinsen, the Yankee-Norseman. 

“Foxes, mine think,” said a Finn, and took 
off his cap and passed it round. Each hunter, 
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fumbling among his wraps, produced a coin and 
made contribution; and when the simple cete- 
mony was ended, Captain Kettle with annoyance 
became aware that he had been sharing in the 
religious observance of a Denomination of which 
he did not in the least approve. 

The gale, after bellowing to a climax, stopped 
with some suddenness, and an anaemic sun flicked 
out overt a newly whitened world. One by one the 
hunters extracted themselves from the reeking ice- 
cave, and stretched and swung stiff limbs into 
limberness. Captain Kettle, always a neat man in 
his person, produced a watch, and surveyed himself 
disgustedly in the mirror of its glass. “By James,” 
he muttered angrily, “Pd defy even Madame 
Tussaud to produce a ship’s officer decently turned 
out in this filthy Arctic.” 

“Put seal’s blood on your face if you want to 
look smart,” advised Wilkinsen, “and let it cake, 
and then peel it off. That brings the dirt away, 
and then you can give the girls a treat. Say, 
d’you consider that’s a volcano erupting over that 
skew-pointed hill to the north-eastward there >?” 

“Couldn’t say,” replied Kettle crustily. 

“Waal, of course it might come from the smoke- 
stack of the Franz Josef Land restaurong express. 
But the Sammeyads have tales of a happy valley here- 
abouts, with peas growing, and ferns, and mam- 
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moths, and other wild fowl. They say that’s 
where the main of the pink-toed geese breed. 
Judging from what the pinks eat like, I wish that 
spot would blow up and a corned-hotse valley 
come in its place.” 

“Hum,” said Captain Kettle. “Pink-footed 
geese? Was it one of our Samoyedes who told 
that yarn P” 

“Nope. It was a Sam who tripped up here 
in the ‘yot’ with us last year. A bear bit off his 
starboard ear: most comic. I saw him ina saloon 
in Vard6 the day before you did the little stowaway 
act, Cap. He married that girl who runs the 
Russian steam-bath up by the finner-whale foundry, 
and I guess she uses him as a contrast to herself 
when she wants an ad. for the before and after. 
Whew! Lallow I stink some, but you should smell 
that Sam !” 

“I thank you for the permission. Have any 
of these Samoyedes visited this happy valley? 
Or do you suppose this is all fo’c’sle gup ?” 

“They don’t go there, because it’s hoodooed 
somehow. Got a kind of taboo on, as they say in 
the South Seas. Sorcery’s the word here. I 
guess they all mean the same thing. Say, Cap, I’ll 
give you ten krone for that cigar.” 

“Sorty,” said Kettle, biting off the tip; “but 
it’s my last, and I’ve got some thinking to do. 
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I’ve just remembered a chart I once saw with a 
ctoss on it, and I’m beginning to think that the 
ctoss, which covered about a hundred miles by a 
hundred of space, was meant to be about here. 
Has this particular bay we’re in got any sort of 
name ?” 

“Yes, sit. This is Wilkinsen Inlet. I landed 
in it on my head yesterday, as you saw, when 
that blasted pram turned turtle in the surf, and 
therefore am first discoverer and sole owner. Can 
I sell you some corner lots ?” 

Captain Kettle looked out over the aching 
barrenness of Novaya Zemlya and sighed. “I 
always look forward to being able to buy a farm 
and settle down. You mustn’t talk lightly about 
land-owning, please. It’s rather a sacred subject 
with me. Did your Samoyede say nothing more 
about that curious inland valley °” 

“He said there was a potentate there, who’s 
‘probably the Grand Cham of Tartary, who paid 
in good hard silver coin for luxuries like Scotch 
whisky, silk for petticoats, and rubber boots. 
The only reason he didn’t mention top-hats, 
larks in aspic, and grand pianos was that he’d never 
heatd of them, being, as I’ve said, only a Sam 
who’d never travelled farther from his native 
tundra than the fashionable city of Vardé where 
they dry cods’ heads for cow-fodder.”’ 
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“Was he the one that sold this—this man— 
the whisky and the high boots and things ?” 

“Oh, lord, no! You never get these ghost- 
yatns at first hand. It was only a friend of a 
friend of our Sam’s. And he obviously didn’t 
believe it was a money-making proposition, of 
he’d have been on to it himself, he being of the 
fortune-hunting variety, as Pve told you already.” 

There was a pause, and then, “Mr. Wilkinsen,” 
said Kettle suddenly, “I don’t say that you’re 
a white man, though you might come a deal whiter 
if you were boiled. But you’re the whitest of this 
push here, and that’s why Ispeakto you. [T’m going 
to look at that smoke. It sticks in my mind that a 
lady who’s Assistant Demonstrator in Oology at 
Sheffield University asked me about someone who 
might be there, and though I didn’t admire the way 
she cropped her hair and her skirts she got some 
sort of a half-promise out of me, and where I make 
ptomises I perform, though hell leaks over in 
consequence. Keep the outfit here for three days, 
and my share of what’s earned so far goes to you. 
If I’m not back in three days you can take it P’ve 
found other transport.” 

“Barmy |” said Mr. Wilkinsen regretfully. “Must 
be the cold. I’m feeling it myself.” 

“And as a retaining fee, here’s my watch. It’s 
not as gold as it looks, being only best rolled. But 
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it was given to me by grateful owners, as the 
inscription shows, which makes me value it for 
its rarity, and which will guarantee my return if 
possible.” 

“Gleams still left,” the Norwegian-Yankee ad- 
mitted. ‘“Right-o, Cap. That’s a bet.” 


CHAPTERS. 
ICE-AGE WOMAN 


Or Captain Kettle’s journey from the ice-littered 
coast to the mountains which ridged along the sky- 
line of that Arctic island I do not propose to speak 
here in any detail. A pair of ivory gulls escorted 
him all the way, eyeing him with unwinking 
curiosity. Once on a sheltered flat he came across 
a nesting-place of Richardson’s skuas, and the 
savage, dark-winged fowl attacked him so whole- 
heartedly that he took to his heels andran. Another 
time a brace of white bears investigated him from 
the back of a hummock, but these retired promptly 
from a couple of well-thrown snowballs. They 
had never been attacked in that style before and 
naturally felt the discomfort of it. And as he got 
nearer to the hills the steam-cloud was masked, and 
the snow-plain grew full of crevasses leading to cold 
blue ice below, and steering became a matter of 


the nicest art. But Kettle was a sailor with a 
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natural sense of direction in uncharted wilds, and 
made on the whole a very tolerable course of it. 

So at last he topped the ridges, and in the distance 
looked down in amazement on that impossible 
thing in the Arctic, a valley, green and wooded. 

As a further surprise, from another ridge a man 
waved to him, and came running across the crisp 
snow, calling greetings. 

But when they met, the man—who was a huge 
hairy fellow some six inches above the fathom in 
height—seemed disappointed, and said so with 
vehemence. 

“Exactly,” said Kettle, with politeness. “I don’t 
understand a word you say, but I’m evidently not 
the gentleman you expected. My name’s Captain 
Owen Kettle, and don’t you forget it, and I’ve 
come to call upon Professor Somebody, whose 
exact tally I’ve forgotten, but who’s said to live in 
these parts. So please show the way to your 
choom, ot igloo, ot whatever you call it, and remember 
my time’s valuable.” 

Captain Kettle’s head barely reached as high 
as his guide’s shoulder, and he was, moreover, 
tired after his tremendous tramp across the snow- 
field. But pluck and endurance carried him on 
at a pace equal to that of the local hairy giant, and 
together they came in time to a grim, stone building 
petched on a shelf half-way up one of the valley’s 
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sides. Pink-footed geese honked to them from 
their feeding-grounds among the swamps on the 
valley’s floor. 

The house—or was it palace ?—was built in 
the colossal style, with blocks of grey igneous 
stone that averaged four yards in length, and a 
yatd between the courses, but the sailor always 
had an unanalytical eye for architecture, and I 
have never been able to get an exact description 
from him. Besides, he was—as I have pointed out 
—a tired man. Moreover, he owns to having been 
at the moment extremely hungry, and says his 
main consideration was the nearness and size of 
his next meal. 

So he followed on the heels of the guide under 
a gaunt portal, leaving the pallid midnight sun 
behind, and stepping into gloom which (so he 
said) smelt of steam heat like an American hotel. 
And then the guide did a surprising thing. With 
his hand he groped along the wall (being an out- 
side worker, and not knowing the house intimately), 
and presently electric light blazed, and a huge 
square hall flashed into light. 

Captain Kettle is certainly the most unshock- 
able man I ever met. But he tells me he was 
badly startled then. Electric light in the middle 
of unknown Novaya Zemlya! And a stone-built 
house as big as a church ! 
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The guide went to a door, pressed a button, 
and in the distance they heard the tinkle of a 
bell. The door was opened by a man with hairy 
face and hands, but wearing the regulation clothes 
of an ordinary English manservant. 

The guide delivered his report, and the man- 
servant seemed uncertain about the next move. 
Possibly he was unused to European callers. 
Anyway, he shut the door in their faces and left 
them in the seatless outer hall for a good twenty 
minutes. ‘Then he returned, sent the guide away, 
and took the caller inside. 

Kettle found himself walking on carpet. 

He was so unused to carpet after months on 
deck-planks, snow, and wooden floors that the 
feel of them gave him a curious sensation of 
shyness. Besides, carpet—soft carpet—in Novaya 
Zemlya ! 

The manservant led him along lit corridors, 
and then knocked deferentially at another door, 
and quietly opened it. He was a well-trained 
mansetvant, in spite of his hairiness. 

“Bring the fellow in,” said a pompous voice, 
and Captain Kettle found himself giving his 
society bow to a little man in evening dress who 
was standing straddle-legged before a fireplace. 

The little man nodded importantly. “Kettle, 
your name is, I understand ?” 
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~Captainrk ettlesiraa, Yes.. 

“Navy ?” 

“No, sit. Master in the Merchant Marine.” 

“And therefore by courtesy Captain, eh? 
Humph! You a writing man, by any chance ?” 

The sailor’s snow-scotched, weather-beaten cheeks 
deepened in colour. “I don’t know how you 
guessed it, sir, but I do try a little in that line.” 

“Humph! Might have guessed it. What uni- 
versity sent you ?” 

“TI think it must have been the University of 
General Inquirers, sir. But also, I may say, a 
Miss Pierson asked me if I was round these parts 
to look up a Mr. Somebody whose name always 
eludes me. I think she said he was a teacher at 
Halifax University.” 

“Leeds University, confound you! My name 
is Payedly. Not Mister, my good fellow, but 
Professor Payedly. Just like Clarice,” he muttered. 
“I suppose this is her damned Press agent !”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t quite catch 
that last.” 

“You write for the Press, I suppose ?” 

The sailor sighed, and shook his head. ‘“T’ve 
tried, sir, it’s true, but I never got anything pub- 
lished. You see, sir, my only line in a literary 
way is poetry.” 

“Yes, that sounds likely. Well, as you’re here 
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you must take the consequences. It’s my dis- 
covery, and I’m not going to be robbed of it.” 

Captain Kettle bristled. “I don’t know what 
you’ve discovered, sir. Fossil ivory, I suppose. 
But you can take it from me that whatever I may 
have to be at sea through stress of owners, ashore, 
being a sttict observing Wharfedale Particular 
Methodist, I’m honester than any archbishop you 
ever met, and the bulk of them being Scotch perhaps 
that doesn’t say much. If you suggest again I’m 
the man to loot your ivory, Pll make you eat what I 
find of it.” 

“My good fellow, I’m not accustomed 

“You wait. DP’m sent here by your young lady 
to rescue you. [| Oh, I beg pardon, ma’am.” 

A door opened, and through it came a tall, 
majestic woman in the fullest of full European 
evening dress. But the rest of her made Kettle 
wonder if he was broad awake, or asleep and ridden 
by a nightmare. 

The backs of her hands, her arms, her face, 
and her neck were all covered with a thick black 
hair. She reminded him of an enormous and well- 
tended cat. 

“My dear, may I present Mr.—ah—Kettle, 
an ornament of the British Mercantile Marine— 
the Grand Duchess Aa, otherwise Mrs. Payedly.” 

“I am honoured to meet your Highness.” 
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““My dear, the gong’s been gone five minutes. 
Suppose we go int—— I beg your pardon, my 
good fellow, but I wasn’t speaking to you.” 

“T thought you meant dinner, sir.” 

“T did. But you can’t imagine yourself invited 
to dine with us, now canyou? Lask, now can you P 
Presently my butler, when he has time, will take you 
off and feed you in the servants’ hall. If I feel like 
it I may talk to you later in the evening.” 

Captain Kettle remembered that there was a 
lady present (albeit a very unusual lady, to say 
the least of her) and bowed stiffly without further 
speech. But as he watched the little pompous 
man (whose name he never could remember) 
stalk with long strides out of the room, he regis- 
tered a vow to have an eye for a tooth in the 
matter which he felt lay between them. 

He was taken in charge presently by a hairy 
man (though by no means so well-coated as the 
Grand Duchess Aa) and conducted to a meal. 

The first course was a tin of sardines. Then 
followed something in a bowl, which one ate with 
a spoon, which had the flavour of Barcelona nuts, 
and possessed a rather pleasing grittiness. 

“T don’t know what this stuff is,” said the 
little sailor, ruminating over its flavour, “but 
I rather like it. Anyway, it’s mighty satisfying. 
I'll give the next courses a miss, if there are any 
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next courses. What is this stuff that was in this 
gteen tin bowl, anyway ?” 

The hairy man pointed down through the 
floor, waggled a hairy finger to indicate subter- 
ranean activity, pulled up the full of a hair-covered 
hand, heated the imaginary contents over the fite, 
and decanted it for table. 

“Very explicit. Serve hot. You’te used to 
folk who don’t understand your figure of speech, 
doggie, and that’s a fact. Some kind of earth 
food, is it? Well, that sounds a bit impossible, 
but it eats quite pleasantly. And where does the 
electric juice come from—yes, those bulbs I am 
pointing to P” 

The hairy man nodded understandingly, and 
led out of the room and down twisted passages 
to a place which held machinery. Some of it was 
imported. Captain Kettle tread the name of a 
Leeds firm on a dynamo, and that of a Rugby 
company on a switchboard, and deduced a modern 
otigin of the lighting-plant. But most of the 
machinery was beyond him, though, sailor-wise, 
he had a good mechanical understanding. Also 
it seemed to be all made of a green metal—or was 
it alloy >—that was new to him. 

One contrivance made the stuff in the bowl he 
had just dined on: the hairy man made that clear. 
But although he did his best to explain the rest, the 
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curse of Babel kept them apart, and Kettle passed on 
wondering. He wanted to get back to something 
that looked like a bed, being heartily wearied by all 
he had gone through. But the hairy man insisted 
on his exhibits, and presently pointed to a circular 
hole in the floor, which exuded heat, and from 
which a rotating shaft protruded, with a pulley at 
its head, from which rope-drives supplied power to 
all the other machinery. 

“Quite so, my woolly one,” said Kettle. “That’s 
the main primary power. What is it? Oil? 
Steam? Heat? Hlectric?” 

The showman shook a hairy face, and fluttered 
well-covered hands. He indicated entire ignor- 
ance of where the power came from, and placid 
satisfaction that it was there, and supplied heat, 
light, food, and everything the community desired. 

“So that’s that,” said Kettle, yawning. “And 
now, my tufty friend, for James’s sake show me 
a bed, or I shall drop down and sleep on these 
stone flags. I’ve been on deck fifty hours, or, 
counting that happy time in the ice-cave, over 
ninety. I’m about through.” 


* * * * * 


As a mariner, Captain Owen Kettle had been 
trained from his youth up to extract the matinet’s 
amount of benefit from any given spell of sleep. 
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You gentlemen (and ladies) of England who live 
at home at ease boast, if you are hard workers, 
of your eight hours’ bed, or explain that your 
particular constitution does best on ten. The 
sea-officer often thinks himself lucky if he can 
turn in for a solid hour, and is frequently thankful 
for less. As a consequence he can extract fifty 
per cent more rest per minute from sleep than the 
average landsman can manage. 

It was dark when Captain Kettle pulled off his 
clothes and dived between the blankets of the 
bed he was offered, for the very sound reason that 
there wete no windows to the room. It was still 
dark, in spite of the icy morning sun which lit 
Novaya Zemlya outside, when a footstep on 
the carpet woke him. It was only three hours 
later, but his sleeping mind snapped into instant 
wakefulness. “I should like to mention,” he 
observed, “‘in case anybody in this room wants to be 
funny, that I’ve a three-eighty Hopkins-Allen in my 
hand, and I could knock the spout off a teapot 
every time at the tar side of this room.” 

A smothered chuckle answered this, and a 
voice unused to English inquired, “Vere iss the 
svitch ? Tell me, iff you pleas’. Ah, neffer mind. 
I haf it.” 

The room glowed, and Kettle blinked. In a 
gorgeous ctimson-floweted kimono the Grand 
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Duchess Aa stood at the foot of the bed, huge, 
hairy, and (he had to confess it) somehow attractive. 

“My hussband, Professor Payedly, iss asslip, 
so I come see you. Do you vant a viife ?” 

“Dolwant ...? Ibeg your Highness’ pardon, 
but did you say a wife ?” 

The lady gurgled. “Zat iss vhat I meant. 
By my new law ve onlee allow one.” 

“But, good heavens, ma’am, Pve got one! [Pm 
most successfully married already. Mrs. Kettle is 
a lady the Czar of Russia would be proud of.” 

“Zo! Den perhaps iff you do not veesh to 
matty deeper, you vould liike to get back to ’er ?” 

“Of course, ma’am. I’m going at once. I 
only came with a bit of a message from Miss 
Pierson to Mr.—er—What’s-his-name, and now 
that I have given it there’s nothing more to detain 
me. Besides, I’ve a ship standing off the beach to 
pick me up. ‘Yot’, these Souwegians call her.”’ 

“But my hussband ’e veell not let you go. You 
haf sin too motch. You know ve ate the Ice Age 
pipple. You know I am the t’ousand-an’-twenty- 
t’ird Gran’ Duchess.” 

“I pledge you my word, ma’am, I did not know 
anything of the kind.” 

The lady nodded her furry face complacently. 
“T’ousand-an’-twenty-t’ird. An’ vhen I haf a 
baby girl she veell be t’ousand-an’-twenty-fourt’, 
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though I am afraid she veell not be perfect, like 
me, because my hussband ’e iss so—so bald of the 
face an’ body.” 

“Perhaps not, ma’am. You never know your 
luck in these mixed marriages. But still I don’t 
see why that should detain me here, and what 
it has to do with my getting back to Mrs. Kettle 
and family.” 

“My hussband, ’e iss of European reputation. 
’E iss Professor of the greatest university in the 
world—Leets University. Naturelle, ’e iss jealous 
’ees reputation should not be took ftom ’eem. 
’E iss writing a book on Ice Age Man, as ’e vas 
in the beginning, as ’e ’as been through time, 
as ’e is today—an’ about the Grand Duchess 
Aa who rules ’eem. ’E iss telling of the Earth 
Power, an’ the Earth Food, and the—the—you 
’ave no name for it, but the green metal this bed- 
frame iss made from iss vhat I mean: ’e iss telling 
of all those things in ’ees book. So, as you know 
about them, and also are a professor an’ a writer, ’e 
veell not let you go from ’ere.” 

“But I am no 4 

“Vait. When ’ees book is written, ’e veell go 
away with it to England and be made a ‘Sir’, 
so ’e says, and enjoy fame. Me, ’e say, I could 
not go with ’eem to England—being—being 
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different to your vomen in England. But ’e 
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say I should be Lady Payedly all the same. I 
do not vant to be Lady Payedly. JI am the Grand 
Duchess Aa, the t’ousand-an’-twenty-tird Grand 
Duchess, and that is enough. So I vant you 
to go. Then I shall tell ’eem you are writing 
the book an’ ’e veell stay with me. You see ?” 

“I get your idea, ma’am. But as I have tried 
to tell you——” 

The broad shoulders inside the red-flowered 
kimono shrugged. “As I wish, so I order,” said 
she, and snapped her furry fingers. 

Four big, heavily pelted men jumped from 
behind the bed’s drapery, and firmly but kindly 
rolled Kettle into a helpless cocoon of blankets. 

“Also,” said the Grand Duchess placidly, “you 
veell find the Miss Pierson, with the absurd ’air 
an’ the large feet, who sent you here desires my 
hussband no longer. I haf attended to Miss 
Pierson. Vhen you get to Vard6 you veell see 
that. I attend always to pipple who get in my 
vay. That iss vhy I am t’ousand-an’-twenty-t’ird 
Grand Duchess, an’ my daughter, vhen she iss 
born an’ grows up, veell follow me as t’ousand- 
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an’-twenty-fourt’. 


* * * * cd 


In well-arranged relays of reindeer-sledges Captain 
Kettle was galloped to the coast over glittering 
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snowfields, and there, from the top of a stranded 
berg, he managed to signal to the “yot’’. 

The season was at its close, and with the ice 
pressing south at her heels the clumsy squate- 
sailed survivor of all ships fled down to the White 
Sea, loaded deep with meat and reeking skins. 
And among the various fishy reeks of Vardé 
Captain Kettle sought and, after a delighted hug 
from the flaxen-haired Truda, reported progress to 
Miss Pierson, or rather to Madame Svetstrom. 

He presented her with two couple of pink- 
footed geese fresh (on ice) from Novaya Zemlya. 

“TI do not see the least reason why I should 
explain myself to you,” said the lady, “but the 
fact is Mr. Sverstrom came to my assistance when 
I was collecting grey phalaropes’ eggs by the 
side of a tarn near here, and we found a mutual 
interest in oology. Besides—er—I suppose you 
know about it, but if you don’t I may as well 
admit that a curious legacy to Mr. Sverstrom 
had something to do with it. He was offered 
five thousand pounds if he married within a week. 
The Russian Consul told him about it. So we— 
et—saved the five thousand pounds. It seemed 
a pity to waste it. If you found Professor Payedly 
on your ttavels I don’t want to hear about him. 
I consider he treated me abominably. Thank 
you for the geese you have brought. I hate 
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geese, but I have friends here to whom I owe a 
ptesent of game.” 


I have often asked Kettle why he never wrote 
that Ice Age Man book, and in fact have more 
than once offered to give him a hand with it (of 
course, on sharing terms). But he has always 
said no. He disliked G. K. Payedly intensely, 
and would, I am sure, go to a good deal of time 
and expense for the pleasure of kicking him. But 
to write the book which ought to have been, and 
pethaps still will be, the fellow’s life-work seems 
to my mariner friend hitting below the belt. 

He has a great admiration for the Grand Duchess 
Aa. But he says little about her either. 

He spoke once (while nursing their own domestic 
cat) before Mrs. Kettle of the pleasure it must be 
to stroke her Highness’ furry arm. 

He has not repeated the sentiment. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WAR OF PETER’S EAR 


Tuts tale concerns indirectly an eminent prelate, 
whose boast it is that he is on terms of perfect amity 
with his flock. It is his habit, as all men know, to 
perambulate his diocese suitably attired in purple 
cassock and biretta, and equipped with episcopal 
jewellery and crosier. He quarters himself on the 
country clergy, when they have not got advance 
knowledge of his coming and contrive to be “Not 
at home”, and no more daring man ever faced 
camera-fire, or handed neater paragraphs to the 
repotters, as the papers bear witness. 

The tale also concerns Mrs. Bishop, who was 
formerly Mrs. Macheath. I havea great admiration 
for Mrs. Macheath, provider of mitres. 


CapTraIN OWEN KETTLE tang the engine-room tele- 
graph violently from “half-speed ahead” to “full- 
speed astern”, and gave “hard-a-port”’ to the quarter- 


master at the wheel. “By James, mister,” he snapped 
gI 
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to the mate, “that’s the third time you’ve let me 
down inside the hour. You’te a holy pilot. Get 
to your room, you lump of incompetence, and 
understand you’ll be logged for this whether it costs 
you your ticket or it doesn’t.” 

“I wish to point out, Captain——” the fluttered 
mate began. 

“I’m sure you do. Pointing walls and puttying 
windows you’te probably fit for, and being in two 
trade unions and doing no work under either, but 
drawing benefit from both, would suit you to the 
toe-nails. Get off this bridge, mister, or I’ll heave 
you into the ditch. Foredeck there! the mate’s 
going below. Carpenter, you take charge, and be 
ready to drop your port anchor the instant you hear 
my double whistle.” 

The S.S. Fatima carried her nose high in air, in 
spite of the fullest load of water ballast in her for- 
ward tanks. Her engines were in the extreme tail of 
her, so as to economize propeller-shafting and other 
things, and when empty, as she then was, a haystack 
in a sea-way would have beaten her for handiness. 
Also, she was under-engined, evilly designed, and 
by reason of tropical voyages, carried enough rats, 
cockroaches, and other impedimenta of those tribes 
to sink her half a strake. 

Yet Captain Kettle was proud of her. She was 
his first real command after many weary months of 
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misfortune. And the fact that he had only been 
jetked into her chart-room as master by cable, vice 
the last master “lost overboard” in a fit of delirium 
tremens brought on by dislike of the Fatima, did 
little to spoil his enjoyment. 

“Steady the helm.” 

A burgomaster gull, seeing the steamer, stopped 
and, swinging slowly, sailed across her, inspecting 
the upper bridge at three-yard range with unwinking 
eyes. “You wait,” Kettle told it valiantly. “You 
can lay six more clutches of eggs, supposing you’re 
a lady, before you need think of feeding on me.” 
Then he stared out into the icy Arctic fog and went 
on with his navigation of Sétofjord. 

The coal-mine to which he was consigned lay 
at the head of this same Sdtofjord, which, as all 
readers of these memoirs will remember, is that 
twisted arm of the Northern sea which does its best 
to cut Smith Island into equal halves. And in case 
shareholders of the Zero Coal Syndicate, who mostly 
live in Edinburgh, are hazy in their geography I 
wish to impress on them that Smith Island is not 
Spitzbergen, as the prospectus rather implied. It is 
a genuine island to itself, near Spitzbergen, on the 
eastern flank. 

The chart of Sédtofjord which Kettle found on 
the Fatima, when he took his meagre dunnage into 
her Captain’s toom, was new. Also he was told 
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verbally by the mate that it represented the very 
latest hydrographical survey. Therefore he relied 
upon it, and noted that the mate, who stated that 
he was a qualified pilot for Sdtofjord and all its 
rocky and tidal intricacies, followed the chart with 
exactness. As has been stated above, this navigation 
had been carried out, and from it three times Kettle 
had saved Fatima from wteck—by a small matter of 
fathoms. 

So he plucked vexedly at his red torpedo beard 
while he again got the ungainly coal-boat under way, 
and set two leadsmen, one to port and the other to 
starboard, to take continuous soundings. He was 
quite aware that the efforts of these experts were 
entirely wasted, as the rocks of the fjord were steep 
to, sprouting almost perpendicularly out of deep 
water, and would be hit without any warning that a 
leadsman could give. But in the case of a stranding 
and a Board of Trade inquiry one of the invariable 
questions was, “Had you the lead going ?” and the 
negative costs a master his certificate. So Kettle 
went to the log book, and wrote up there and then 
in case of accidents : 

“From sea-end of Sétofjord onward I took con- 
tinuous soundings, employing two leadsmen, arming 
leads, and collecting samples of bottom as pet list 
in matgin, approx., though no details of bottom 
given on chart (hand-drawn) supplied.” 
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He would have tesigned six months’ pay if he 
could have added: “Arrived. Moored. So ends 
this day.” 

But he had not arrived then, and as he picked his 
perilous way onward he wondered very heartily 
why his employers had in the first place sent 
him an unreliable pilot, and in the second why they 
had taken the trouble to hand-draw him a chart that 
was mostly fiction. 

To add to his difficulties the usual Arctic fog 
presently descended, floating down the steep gorge 
of the fjord in clammy wreaths, and this was next 
reinforced with an icy rain. Kettle, the careful ship- 
master, would have anchored if he had been given 
achance. But Sctofjord is floored in part by smooth 
rocky patches on which no ground tackle can get a 
grip, and between these are deep holes which, up 
to the present moment of writing, have not been 
sounded. So he had to creep on up that intricate 
sea-alley, with disaster clutching at him from every 
angle. The burgomaster gull kept to his (or was it 
her ?) unremitting sentry-go. 

With an average speed, since leaving the open sea, 
of a decimal over one knot per hour the S.S. Fatima 
at last came to the head of the fjord where the coal- 
mine dwelt, and her look-out man hailed, “Buildings 
in sight on the starboard bow,” a good half-minute 
after Kettle had sighted them for himself. 
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It is a proof of the little sailor’s state of worry that 
history does not record any sea-blessing called down 
upon that dilatory look-out’s head. Captain Kettle 
was tepeating to himself, “No smoke. A colliery 
village, and in the cold Arctic, too, without a 
chimney reeking. There’s something pretty badly 
wrong. I suppose I tie up to that buoy, and then 
warp in under the coal-shoot against the stage.” 


* * * * * 


The surface works of the Zero Coal Syndicate’s 
property on Smith Island were not impressive. The 
small spoil tip outside the adit mouth away up on 
the hillside was iced over and did not show ; of the 
hoppers above the landing-stage, only one was built, 
and the other five were merely projected; and the 
rope-way which joined the two points had broken 
down. There was one long wooden shanty, pep- 
pered with rubble-stone chimneys, for the use of the 
colliers, and a detached ditto for (presumably) the 
manager. And there was the ill-built and quarter- 
finished landing-stage. 

It was high midsummer, and, though snow lay in 
patches, yellow Arctic poppies did their best to put 
a golden touch over the squalor of the village. As 
Captain Kettle once put it to me: ‘“‘All men are 
dirty and slatternly in the Arctic. So whena Russian 
moujik, to whom Nature has granted the instincts of 
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a pig at all times, goes north, he becomes a nastier 
beast than an ordinary Englishman would believe 
possible.” 

But the managet’s house had its small decencies. 
It was girdled by a fencing, and the little enclosure 
was at least free from the prevailing litter of rusty 
tins. The door was open, and squeaked on its 
hinges to the wind. Kettle went inside. 

The place was poor, and its furnishing was largely 
packing-cases.. A dozen books sprawled on a shelf, 
dog-eared and broken-backed. They were all tech- 
nical books. A dozen tattered magazines were 
pitched picturesquely into a corner. And over 
everything, especially the floor, was a good, sturdy 
layer of coal-dust. 

Only one clean thing caught the eye, and that was 
a willow-pattern plate which stood by itself on the 
table. On it was a whity-grey dampish powder 
heaped into a cone. 

Kettle dabbed a finger in this. 

“Seems to me salt,” he told himself, and was about 
to lift the sampling finger to his lips when a thought 
occurred to him. He pulled a sliver of wood from 
the untidy floor, and stirred the salt heap about the 
plate. By this means he disinterred something which 
made him whistle very thoughtfully. 

“Whew! The ear of some gentleman-or is it 
lady >—unknown. Pock-marked. Now I wonder 
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who unbent that? And who was the funny dog 
who salted it down for future reference? I’m glad 
I brought a gun ashore with me. These colliers 
have been up to games.” 

Upon the sailor at this moment descended his 
passenger, Mrs. Macheath, who, as a director of the 
Zeto Syndicate, had been on board the Fatima when 
he took over the captaincy. “I’m glad to have you 
with me, Captain Kettle,” said she. ‘““We’ve dis- 
agteed, I know, on board, and I still stick to it that 
the cooking was abominable. But with trouble in 
the wind, as I see there is here, you’re a man I can 
place more reliance upon than anybody I ever met.” 

“Ma’am,”’ replied the little sailor with a sigh, “Pm 
used to trouble. Most of my professional life has 
been spent among it. So I know a bit about how 
to handle it. But Russian colliers in the Arctic, I 
may say, ate new to me.” 

“Good heavens, is that a man’s ear on the table ?” 

“It is, ma’am. Unless it’s a lady’s. The sex of an 
eat is often hard to tell when the ownet’s not wear- 
ing it. I can show you a cutting from the wrapper 
on a bottle of Gibson’s Earache Cure which proves 
that very clearly.” 

“But what’s it there for? Do you suppose it’s 
been cut off on purpose? Or was it done by 
accident ?” 

“Can’t tell you, ma’am. And the eat won’t 
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either. As an out-of-work ear it looks to me healthy, 
though the owner’s once had a smallpox which 
caused the gimping round the edge. But I can’t 
say I’m an expert on eats. By James, duck, ma’am |! 
I beg your pardon for the language, but you must 
get out of range of that window, please.” 

A pane of the double glass had tinkled into frac- 
tute, and with a soft splash a bullet had passed 
through the wooden frame-wall behind. 

“No sound of the shot. That marksman may be 
half a mile away, ma’am. I wish I’d you back in 
yout room on the boat.” 

“But having me here,” retorted the lady tartly, 
“T should be glad to hear what you are going to do 
next. This shooting and that ear need inquiring 
into.” 

“T grant that, ma’am. But may I ask who is going 
to do it? When you signed me on, in place of your 
other captain lost overboard, you were very pat- 
ticular to point out that I was to be your shipmaster, 
and nothing beyond. I’ve been working strictly to 
those instructions, though I’ve seen things to com- 
plain of ever since I stepped into the charthouse. 
But you were on board as tepresentative of the 
ownets, and you asked for no complaints, and got 
none. That’s another shot. Your feet to the wall, 
please, ma’am, and lie flat down along the floor. I 
hope you admired those yellow Arctic poppies out- 
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side. I believe, ma’am, I shall be able to churn out 
a verse ot two of teal, sound poetry about those 
flowets, though I must confess I’m a bit short on 
words to rhyme with ‘poppy’ up to now.” 

Mrs. Macheath raised herself on an elbow and 
stated. She was a plucky woman, or presumably 
she would not have come up to Smith Island at all, 
but Captain Kettle was a figure beyond her com- 
prehension. Up to now she had seen him only as 
the austere shipmaster, navigating with the extreme 
of caution. But here, in this desolate, squalid 
colliery village, with all her hopes of fortune in rags, 
his attitude, to her mind, bordered on the insane. 
What had he said about poppies ? She had seen no 
poppies. All her mind was fixed on coal, and what 
she hoped coal would bring, and that was marriage 
to the Rev. Arthur Crane, vicar that was, archdeacon 
that should be, if she had the handling of him, 
bishop in due time when her capable management 
came to fruition. And here she was in a squalid hut 
in the Arctic, with a shipmaster she did not undetr- 
stand, and a perfect stranger shooting at them. 

“Choppy, sloppy,” murmured the sailor, and 
made notes on the back of an envelope. “Canopy” 
is neat, but it would be a stretch to make it fit. 


“Poppies, yellow poppies were wasted quite on him .. .!” 


“Will you listen to me, please, Captain? Everty- 
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thing I’ve got is in the Zero Coal Syndicate. 
Everything I want in the future depends on its 
success. I may as well tell you I wish to marty 
again. But I cannot do it without at least two 
thousand pounds a year. Even with me as his wife, 
Mr.—er—the gentleman I am speaking about, could 
not attain the position I have decided upon for him 
with less.” 

The little sailor sighed. ‘Mrs. Kettle has often 
felt that same way about me, ma’am. With a new 
suit of clothes, and money enough in the house to 
let me wait a month for a job, she has repeatedly 
told me that if she also were suitably clad, and was 
able to take her proper position in our chapel circle, 
she could put me into a billet on a passenger liner. 
Perhaps you don’t appreciate, ma’am, that means 
being at home often for a week at a time at the end 
of each round voyage, and having a fine income of 
as much as twenty pounds a month.” 

“I appreciate Mrs. Kettle’s feelings, Captain. 
Here’s your chance. I’m here as the representative 
of the Syndicate. I came expecting to find hoppers 
full of coal, and more coal being turned out by the 
two hundred tons a day. Instead there’s that dis- 
gusting pock-marked ear. I—I’m reckoned a 
masterful woman; Mr. Crane says that is my chief 
quality, and he admires me for it ; but I know when 
I’m beat, and that’s now. If you’ll take over charge, 
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I will give you my personal guarantee that you ate 
liberally compensated for it.” 

“Full charge, ma’am ?” 

“Full and entire charge, Captain.” 

“Well and good. I accept. And my first order 
is, ma’am, that you get back to the packet, one- 
time.” 

“But I wish to assist—— 

“And, ma’am, I don’t want to carry you, as you 
ate tather weighty. It would come better from you 
if you’d walk.” 


bd 


Captain Kettle was accompanied on his recon- 
naissance by a well-tried *380-calibre five-shot 
weapon by Messts. Hopkins and Allen. He had 
bought it some years previously, second-hand, in a 
store in New Orleans, on the French side of Canal 
Street. Through stress of carrying and use its nickel 
was worn; but its lock was sound and its rifling 
still unburred, and with its help he could cut the 
neck of a beer bottle eleven times out of twelve at 
twenty-five yards. 

As he carried this comforter for use, if necessary, 
but not for premature publication, it reposed in his 
right-hand jacket-pocket, with his palm and expert 
fingers adjacent to the butt and trigger-guard. 
Being essentially a tidy man, and saving with his 
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clothes, he hated to shoot through the cornet of his 
garment. But he could do it with astounding 
accuracy when need called for such a sactifice. 

So once more, after escorting his owner (as he 
mentally indexed Mrs. Macheath) back to the Fatima, 
he lit a black cigar and trod out over the carpet of 
yellow poppies, and headed along under the over- 
head tram-wite to where the coal-mine adit showed 
as a black rectangle high up on the side of the cliff. 

Twice more during his progress shots rang out, 
and he diagnosed that some unseen marksman 
was still bombarding the managet’s house with 
tifle-fire, and acting on the hint he kept out of 
the way of shots so far as the contours permitted. 
But when he suddenly came to a sharp rift in the 
ground, which I gather was volcanic, running at 
tight-angles to the tram-witre, he saw his way to 
make an unobserved call on the sharpshooter, and 
availed himself of it promptly. 

The stalk was an easy one, as the deep gutter 
of the rift ran almost up to the marksman’s nose. 
Captain Kettle crawled on till he saw the tifle- 
barrel stuck out between two stones just above his 
head. He waited patiently—a slow dozen minutes 
—for a shot, and then sprang upward, jumped 
on to a ptone man’s back, and, with knees behind 
atm-pits, clapped palms to his forehead and hove 
taut. 
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“Drop that rifle, you murderous swine, of 
Pll break your neck! ” 

The gun dropped, and the man struggled 
savagely. Kettle exerted what he described to 
me afterward as “more diplomatic pressure”. He 
told me that another pound would have brought 
about that ‘click’ which means fiis to the patient. 

The under man apparently realized this also, 
for he ceased his struggles, and on pressure being 
telaxed croaked out, “I surrender.”” Anda moment 
later he added, “I thought when you grabbed me 
you were Peter.” 

“And why,” asked the sailor, getting up, “do 
you know I’m not Peter ?” 

“Because, kind sit, Peter, being a Polish collier, 
smells to heaven, and you, like the cod-liver oil 
in the advertisement, are odourless. My aunt, 
but you’ve arms like copper! Rowing, I suppose. 
By the way, who won the boat-race ?” 

“Oxford.” 

“Damn! You win on it?” 

“My Connection disapproves of all betting, and 
I may say the University boat-race is the only 
affair of that description they give any countenance 
to. And now, my man, please tell me who you 
are and what you are shooting at (besides windows) 
with that gun.” 

“As I’m captive of your bow and spear I suppose 
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I’ve got to tell. They call me Sir George Kent, 
and as I’ve sunk a good lump of capital in alleged 
coal-mines in this healthy district I thought I’d 
just run over and have a look at them. The 
Spitzbergen lads gave me a cast actoss here to 
Smith Island, when I’d seen all the pretty sights 
there.” 

“You’ve got to tell me more than that,” Kettle 
rematked sourly. 

“T got here the day before you did, and found 
that Peter, the pirate chief, had been selling the 
Zeto Syndicate right and left. He’s a Pole, I 
think. I never got quite on to his name, which 
ends in -olski. But he answers to the name of 
Peter. It was his ear you saw so nicely salted down. 
He’s a thrifty soul according to his lights. I cut 
the ear off, by the way.” 

pies essideicettie cid you rp It’senot,a ‘sort 
of thing that would make you liked even by 
1 Pole, though, so Pve been told, they’ve grown 
30 used to having their ears cropped that you 
may say as a nation they are used to it. Did you 
Jo it just because you didn’t like his face ?” 

“Well,” said Sir George, with a wry grin, 
‘you may put it that way if you choose, but really 
1e was the one to stir up the ill-feeling. You see, 
1e was doing his best to murder me. Of course 
1e saw I had tumbled to it that he was swindling 
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the Syndicate. One couldn’t help that: the 
thing was naked for anybody to look at. So 
he thought I’d be quieter out of the way, and 
opened fire at about twenty yards rise with this 
rifle ’ve got here. I was over there at the back 
of the huts, splitting firewood.” 

Captain Kettle tapped impatiently with his 
fOOt= And sson’ 

“It looked to me, after the third shot, that he 
couldn’t go on missing. So I got pretty depressed. 
I was standing by a guy-wite to one of those 
hoppets, which, with the strain on it, was taut 
as a steel bar. Peter was down the line of wire. 
I just brought down my wood-axe swip, and it 
parted like a thread.” 

“Good,” said the sailor. 

“Yes, I fancied it would be pretty dangerous 
when it snaked back, but I never dreamed it would 
cut off the beggar’s ear as neatly as it did. Laid 
him out, too, in style, and I thought at first he 
was done in for good. But after I’d gone to 
attend to affairs up by the adit there he must have 
come to.” 

“This is all very interesting,” said the little 
sailor impatiently, “but what I want to get at 
is where ate we now? Mts. Macheath, as a 
director of the Syndicate, has put me in charge— 
in full charge, please remember, Sir George.” 
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“The Lord give you pleasure in your job. I 
don’t want to interfere with you, my good chap. 
I know a hot thing when I see it, and hate burned 
fingers. But I’ll give you a lift if I can. Ninety- 
six noble-minded Russian anarchists ate chasing 
one of their pals they think is me round the far 
side of that mountain. The fool had looted my 
best go-to-meeting Homburg and a decayed Bur- 
berry, and was ass enough to run when they thought 
he was me and began to throw rocks. They went 
after him like viewing hounds. But I should say 
they’ve either run him to earth or killed him by 
now, and the pack of them may straggle home 
any time.” 

“And then there’s the manager.” 

“By Gad, yes—Peter! 1 thought you were 
Peter and that’s why I was bombarding his palace. 
Where Peter is now I haven’t a notion. But one 
thing I can tell you about him, and that is he’s 
a beastly danger. He’s a robber and he’s a pro- 
fessional murderer, and he’s as sore as a skinned 
eel in sand about that ear. If you get a glimpse 
of Peter, Saat my tip to you is ‘Shoot’.” 


The army ene the Bee Coal eye tieate 
and the army headed by Mr. Peter Something- 
olski wete. most unevenly balanced. The first, 
under the command of Captain Kettle, consisted 
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of Sir George Kent as second in command, and 
a stewatd who had come ashore with a message 
and was impressed as a private soldier. The 
forces from the edge of Asia numbered over one 
hundred, but were armed more with the tools 
of the colliers’ trade than with long-range weapons. 
The invading trio—the steward being a Belgian, 
by the way—possessed one 303 Mauser, Kettle’s 
well-worn revolver, and a staysail hank somewhat 
coyly produced by Louis of Flanders. 

“T shall hold the managet’s house for the present,” 
Kettle decided, “‘and keep off the whole gang 
with long-range fire. Thank the Lord we’te 
in the land of twenty-four hours’ daylight. They 
won’t be able to rush us in the dark.” 

“If only they’ve the sense to know I’ve only 
eight cartridges left,” said Kent, “it won’t much 
matter when they do their rush.” 

“T’ve a fifty box, and if it comes to close shoot- 
ing,” said Kettle truculently, “I don’t miss. Now, 
sit, I leave you here in charge, with Louis and 
his knuckle-duster under your ordets. I’m off 
to go through the stinks in that line of barracks 
opposite. I suppose you don’t know where the 
store-room is ?” 

mi dontte 

“Then you may watch me find it. Good-bye, 
sir, for the present.” 
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With his past tough experience of Arctic folk 
and Arctic habits the sailor was tolerably hardened 
to dirt and smells, but the close air and the clotted 
squalots of that Russian colliers’ barrack sickened 
him. He bit the end from a black cigar, lit it, 
and smoked furiously, but he had to search the 
place from end to end before he found what he 
was looking for. He came across it at last, and 
—“Like them,” he muttered, “to keep their 
dynamite boxes sandwiched in and among vodka 
kegs and the stock-fish pile. 

“Phew, what a ferret-hutch! By James, who 
but a Russian would have thought of putting a 
box of detonators under a heap of brick tea? 
Asking for it! And an accordion, of all things ! 
Must be a sailor among these coal-grubbers. Ah! 
and here’s a coil of line. Now in two minutes 
Pll be ready to prove to Mrs. Macheath, or any- 
body that wants to know, that I’ve not only been 
given charge of Smith Island, but I’ve got hold.” 


About ten minutes later Captain Owen Kettle 
was seated on the threshold of the managet’s 
nouse, with his red torpedo beard cocked up 
owatd the chilly sky, a half-burned cigar in full action 
above it, and below these a wheezy accordion doing 
ts German best with “Greenland’s Icy Mountains”’, 
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an air for which the operator had a peculiar 
affection. 

From behind him came an inquiry in the voice 
of Sit George Kent. “I say, skipper, djever meet 
Crane ?” 

*“Who’s that, sit 2” 

“The young feller our Mrs. Macheath proposes 
to marty if we can make a pile for her, so that 
presently she can prink it as a bishop’s lady.” 

“T don’t think you ought to speak lightly, sir, 
of the C. of E. Though not of that persuasion 
myself, being a strict Particular Methodist, and 
hoping one day to be able to afford the founding 
of a stricter sect still, the Wharfedale Particular 
Methodists, Pye always got to admit that the 
C. of E. has its points. A lot of its ministers are 
gentlemen—mostly, I may say, in places Pve not 
been to.” 

nQuites agteen) Cranes yjustie ish tame crance 
Reverend Arthur, M.A. Canon, I believe he is 
already. Venerable Archdeacon next. Then the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of somewhete, 
if our Mrs. Macheath has the handling of him. 
Otherwise not. Without her he'll stand pat as 
Canon. He was at Corpus when I was up at 
Clare: an unctuous swine, who was always there 
when the camera clicked. Our Mrs. Macheath— 
if she gets the sponduliks to carry it through with 
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—can do the rest. She’s a journalist brother 
who'll make a number one top-side Press agent, 
and the gentle Arthur knows enough not to take 
clerical assignments that are on the lee side of 
the limelight. Ahem! ‘The Bishop of Blank and 
Mrs. Crane request the pleasure of the company 
of Captain and Mrs. Kettle’-—are you married, 
by any chance ?—‘at the palace on Tuesday the 
29th to meet the Grand Duchess Aa of Novaya 
Zemlya. ‘Tea and shrimps at 4.30.” 

“IT am married, sir,” said Kettle stiffly, “very 
happily married. But I wish to point out most 
clearly that Mrs. Kettle, as a Captain’s wife, never 
eats shrimps. She knows what’s due to her station. 
By James! get back behind your barricade. Here 
come the moss-heads! Just fire a shot to spatter 
that leading representative with dirt, sir, if you please. 
You needn’t hit him unless you particularly want 
to.7 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
cotal strand”, wheezed the German accordion, and 
Kettle, with the stump of the cigar laid down 
for the moment, warbled to it a poesy of his own, 
composed to fit his own religious tenets. 

The Russian colliers and the pock-marked 
Mr. Peter Something-olski were very weatied with 
their chase of the suppositious Sir George Kent, 
and though they spurted at the sight of the little 
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sailor and the sound of his tune, they came to a 
vety shatp halt when a bullet smacked noisily 
in ground they were advancing over. 

They stopped and talked. All of them talked, 
and at once. They waved their hands and their 
woolly heads excitedly. The musician, apparently 
both blind and deaf to their demonstration, went 
on placidly with his tune and his recitative. 

To semi-savages there is nothing more daunting 
than the unexpected. Fighting they would have 
met with ready desperation. But this, this un- 
known chaunt, shook their nerves. The talk died 
out of them. They stood among the trampled 
yellow poppies staring stupidly, and lapsed into 
silence. 

Captain Kettle squeezed the wind out of the 
accotdion and laid it down. Then he picked up 
his cigar and tested its going power. And then, 
said he, “Quite finished your chatter >?” 

Nobody replied. 

“Good. Anybody savvy English, or French, 
or Souwegian ? I’ve no Russky.” 

Consultation took place. A man was shoved 
forward, with his pock-marked head lapped in 
gory bandages. 

“Bless me,” said Kettle airily, ““what’s happened ? 
Been biting one another? You look a hungty 
ctowd. You'll be hungrier still if you don’t learn 
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mannets—as I teach ’em. You Peter by any 
chance 2” 

“My name is Pedr. I am manager here.” 

“Manager, ate you? Then you’re a rotten man 
at your job, from the Zero Syndicate’s point 
of view. You’ve been selling stores, and stealing 
the wages of the hands, and sending me a faked 
chart of Sdtofjord. Pm the new boss, and my 
name’s Captain Kettle, and don’t you forget it. 
You ought to have a cargo for me, and you haven’t 
fifty tons ready. You'll proceed to turn the 
hands to, and work watch and watch till my ship 
is loaded down to her marks and away to sea, 
and then you’ll work some more.” 

“T will not take orders from you. [——” 

“Alternatively I will pull this line I have in my 
hand. It is coupled up to a striker above a detona- 
tor fixed in one of those cases of dynamite in your 
barrack there, and if I wish the whole shop— 
and all the grub on Smith Island—will go up into 
the sky. My men here can keep off all your hairy 
crowd with their fire, and when we choose we can 
get back to our ship and be off to sea. You'll 
starve. Not at once, I admit, because you'll eat 
one another to start with. But those that stick 
it will get poisoned, and the rest, as I say, will 
statve. Now what about it ?” 

Peter atiswered by action. He whipped out a 
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stabbing-knife, and rushed. A rifle—Peter’s rifle 
that had been formerly—spat from the window 
of the managet’s house, and Peter dithered to the 
yellow poppies, seeming to collapse into his trousers. 
His friends ceased to chatter, and looked at one 
another with frightened stares. 

“Now who else speaks English?” Kettle de- 
manded. 

“Mine do, mine think,” one of the men admitted. 

“Good for you. Then take this instruction 
for yourself and fellow flea-fields. Go up to 
that mine, and dig coal. Produce coal, and put it 
aboard me, and you shall be fed, and have a tot 
of methylated spirit for overtime. Also you shall 
be paid in the depreciated roubles of your own 
happy land. Don’t do it, and you shall starve. 
Hook it now, pronto.” 

They hooked it. 

Work as overseen by Captain Kettle was teally 
wotk. The Fatima sank by visible inches to the 
hour as coal roared into her hatches, and Mrs. 
Macheath, with her eye-sockets in mourning, smiled 
grimly to think that the future which she had 
so ardently schemed for would presently come to 
pass. And when the loading was ended Kettle 
called to his mate, who had been under arrest in his 
room for evil pilotage, and addressed him uncivilly. 

“Mister,” said he, “you’re a dirty rogue. A 
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ship’s officer is hited to obey ownets. You’ve 
been selling yours. You’re fired off this ship, 
with a ‘Decline to teport? on your discharge. 
But I’m not a hard man. [Il give you a chance. 
You'll go ashore and take command. And you’ll 
have hoppers built and loaded with coal against 
the time I pull under them again to take a cargo. 
Get that ?” 

“But I don’t speak Russian, Captain.” 

“You'll have time to learn, mister, before I’m 
back. And don’t think you can build a boat and 
skip across to Spitzbergen. [Il give them word 
thete that you’ve smallpox here, and if you try 
to land they'll shoot. Look at that burgo- 
master gull. By James, I believe she’s the same 
fowl that was looking on when you tried to pile 
up the old hooker at Sdétofjord mouth. You'll 
have gtub enough ashote to last you with care 
till I come back for the next cargo. Off with you, 
and don’t bother about your dunnage. I'll keep 
that aboard for you and give it a dash of paraffin 
to keep off the cockroaches. There are no girls 
to ptink for on Smith Island.” 


Further details of this particular episode of 
Captain Kettle’s adventurous life I have been 
unable to procure from him. I gather that he 
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patted from Mrs. Macheath at the end of the 
voyage, as that commercially minded lady’s fin- 
ancial promises failed to materialize. Sir George 
Kent also had enough of it and went to San Sebas- 
tian to get the Arctic taste out of his mouth. 
But the Zero Syndicate, as one can see by the 
shate list, has come to great prosperity. 

Current history supplies the interesting detail 
that Mrs. Macheath did marry her Crane, and 
under her impulse, and with the help of her cash, 
they twain achieved episcopal eminence. Thanks 
should also have been given to the journalistic 
brother, but apparently were not. The Press is 
often robbed of many of its triumphs. 

The first bishopric was, to put it frankly, a 
cheap one, but rumour reaches me that Dr. Crane, 
with the usual profound reluctance, will presently 
be translated to a fatter see. There, however, 
I am afraid he will stick, because, in spite of wife 
and Press agent, he has the misfortune to be an 
Englishman. 

Archbishops’ palaces ate the tied houses of the 
hardy Scot, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LATE MISS POND’S ENGAGEMENT 


“ARE you Captain Kettle ?” The raspberry-picker 
peeted at her visitor over the edge of large horn 
spectacles, and pursed a masterful mouth. 

The little dapper man with the red torpedo 
beard took off his hat and bowed stiffy. “Yes, 
ma’am. I see you expected uniform. I may say 
that between voyages Mrs. Kettle prefers me to 
go about in a shore suit, if I’ve got one.” 

“Well, I’m Mrs. Turn, Captain, quick ! 
There, look out to sea, where I’m pointing |” 

““A schooner, ma’am. Three-masted. American. 
About six or seven hundred tons. Ah, there’s the 
mist closed her out again.” 

“Have a raspberry, Captain? You’re some 
sailor, and that’s a fact, if you can make out so 
much from a two-seconds’ peep at her mast-heads. 
How did you get the ‘American’, though >” 

“From her top’sl halliard blocks, ma’am, up 
underneath the trucks. An English schooner 


would have had sheaves.”’ 
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The lady applied herself once more to the 
taspberry-canes, and gave an inch of a sigh. “Of 
course. Being ashore so long makes one forget 
one’s sea-stuff. My father was a shipmaster, 
the same as yourself, Captain. But I’m married 
now.” 

“So they tell me down in the village, ma’am,” 
said Kettle civilly. To be accurate, what he 
had been told when he asked for Coldfield House 
was that the late Miss Pond lived there, and further 
that an individual who took the air across the street 
was Miss Pond’s husband, and would escort him 
up to her door. 

Miss Pond’s husband is an acquaintance of mine, 
but I have never found him impressive. Some- 
times he wears his glass eye, and sometimes he 
doesn’t. Always, since he came down our way, 
he has been known as Miss Pond’s husband, 
because she is a village landmark and he—without 
the eye or with it—has always been a negligible 
quantity. To this moment I even forget his 
name and Miss Pond’s married one. Where she 
picked him up I do not know either. He was 
said to be a local preacher. But he never practised 
after matriage. His sole job that one ever caught 
him at was feeding Miss Pond’s eight hens. He 
did this thoroughly, measuring out the ration of 
each in a wineglass without a foot, and parcelling 
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out grit to them as though it were diamonds. 
Otherwise, the late Miss Pond herself did all that 
was done towatd the maintenance and comfort 
of the summer lodgers at Coldfield House. 

“You're finding those raspberries sour, I can 
see. But if it wasn’t for their sourness the guests 
wouldn’t have left any aNbyontnete: semthe 
schooner again. Well, Captain, you’re puzzled.” 

“T am, ma’am,” the little sailor admitted. ‘‘First 
thing, what’s she doing here on the toad to nowhere? 
Next, she’s a heap too far inshore for a craft her 
size, and with the weather as unsettled as this her 
master ought to have all his mind set on getting 
sea-room. And there, look! She’s gone about 
again for the third time since I came into this garden. 
By James, there’s something badly wrong !” 

The raspberry-basket was placed on the ground, 
and arms were folded across the masterful chest. 
“Captain, Pve seen that vessel in and out of the 
fog doing the same fool things time after time 
that she’s been doing the last eight minutes. If 
it hadn’t been I’d the house full of guests, I believe 
I’d have gone off to her myself.” 

“Tf you’ve a boat, ma’am——’ 

“There’s one hauled up down at the landing. 
It’s a kind of a patent whale-boat with a motor 
in it. A—er—guest left it because he couldn’t 
pay his bill. But she’s very rotten.” 


> 
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“Thank you, ma’am, but I’m used to sailing 
in what’s offered.” The sailor tried to keep anx- 
iety out of his voice. Within a mile lay a ship 
_ with trouble on board. Most probably she needed 
assistance. Possibly salvage money could be earned 
from her, and that, to Captain Kettle, in his then 
state of abject poverty, meant far more than the 
wild-cat scheme that had lured him down to inter- 
view the wife of Miss Pond’s husband. The dis- 
tressful condition of Mrs. Kettle and her daughters 
was always at the back of his mind. 

“Tm afraid I must come with you all the same, 
though it is getting on for dinner-time, and it’s a 
sure thing the girl won’t strain the cabbage, let 
alone putting a puff of pepper on it, if I’m not there 
to see. If you kept a company-house, Captain, 
you’d understand that one ounce of black pepper 
means all the difference between happy faces and 
being told your cooking isn’t fit for the pigs. It’s 
the motor that you couldn’t handle without know- 
ing her. She’ll jump into the reverse three times a 
minute if you don’t watch every nut. But that 
motor knows me, and I’m the only one she don’t 
play pranks with. I’d better take the raspberries 
along, too, or the birds will get them, the nasty, 
greedy brutes. Garden birds ought to be put down, 
and if I was the Government I’d see that they were. 
But you know what Government is. Getting in 
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taxes is all they care about. Here’s the boat, 
Captain. Mind the windlass doesn’t take charge 
when you knock out the pawl. The ways are 
pretty steep.” 

Tide was full and Kettle was anxious. The 
motor whale-boat certainly hit the water with a 
hearty smack, but even the little marinet’s reckless 
eye opened when she advertised her general shaki- 
ness. But the late Miss Pond seemed to take this 
small eccentricity lightly. She clambered in over 
the bows with an agility one would hardly have 
suspected from her avoirdupois, and went aft 
at once to the exclusive-minded engine. It made 
the sounds of asthma, smelt evilly, and chuffed into 
ActIOMA + A) 

Kettle shipped rudder and tiller, and took a 
bearing from the compass on his watch-guard. 
The schooner was entirely out of their sight, and 
the fog wreathes swirled round them in clammy, 
gtey patches. Also the wind was getting up. It 
was puffy, perhaps, but it was distinctly getting up. 

“T think, ma’am, you’d better let me take you 
back. It looks to me as though there was dirt 
ahead. Now that I’ve seen you handle that 
machine I think I can make shift with her.” 

“Don’t you change your course,” came the 
masterful reply. “When I want a nursery-maid, 
Captain, I'll let you know, In the meanwhile 
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you may look upon me as a deck-hand with engine- 
toom experience.” She turned and peered sud- 
denly at him through the horn spectacles. ““Perhaps 
you didn’t think I smelt salvage as far as you did ? 
Well, I can tell you, Captain, keeping a company- 
house sharpens your wits for any kind of pickings. 
Drat the motor! Look out for your steering, 
Captain.” 

The whale-boat scurried astern, in which direction 
she declined to keep course, and then with a jar 
and a catherine-wheel of spray jumped ahead once 
mote. 

“At any fate, ma’am, you can say she has a 
fine turn of speed,” the sailor mentioned politely. 
“T expect it’s that that’s made her planking so tender. 
You can’t have it all ways. Has that engine 
got a bilge-pump? This slop of water’s beginning 
to lift the floor-boards, and I’d hate to see your feet 
get wet.” 

“My feet’ll look after themselves, Captain, 
and there’s no bilge-pump, and, what’s worse, 
no bailer. I just remember one of the guests 
took that bailing-can up to the house yesterday 
full of whelks which they wanted me to boil, 
and then wouldn’t eat, as you might have hoped 
if you’d known what my food bills are.” The 
lady looked pointedly at Kettle’s head. “I wish 
my hat wasn’t a soft one.” 
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But that hard, squate-topped felt was the only 
shore-going head-gear the sailor possessed in 
all the world, and he had no money to buy another. 
Moreover, personal spruceness was part of himself. 
“I think, ma’am,” he parried, “we must be close 
aboard the schooner by now. We’ll pinch the 
dipper from her scuttle-butt, and bale with that. 
Hullo! Hush a minute, ma’am. If you stopped 
that engine could you start her again 2” 

“We'll risk it,” said the engineer, and snapped 
off her spark. With their own racket abated the 
sound of another motor-engine’s exhaust came to 
them clearly through the fog-banks. “Different 
tune to ours, Captain.” 

“Heavier, ma’am. A lot heavier. By the note 
it is a sort of motor that would be fitted to a six- 
hundred ton Yankee schooner that carried an 
auxiliary. I thought from the sound she was going 
away from us.” He looked at his watch-pendant 
compass, and frowned. “And now she’s headed 
towatd the south of west. Looks as if she was 
steering in circles again. It’s mighty rum. Tl 
trouble you to start that mill of yours again, ma’am, 
and we'll get after her. She’s not derelict, that’s 
sute, with someone aboard to run the coffee- 
grinder. But she’s so full of antics that—um——” 

The engineer finished the sentence. ‘“—That 
there may be pickings on her. Just in case there’s 
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any dispute afterward, let’s agree, Captain, that 
it?s to be halves. You’re a sailor and a man, 
to be sute, but women have come to their rights 
nowadays, and anyway it’s my motor-whaler.” 
She started up her tiresome engine again after 
much winding with a sudden bang and jolt. “Good 
lord, look out, Captain, or she’ll be down on top 
of us |” 

Of a sudden the jib-boom of the schooner 
had stabbed through the fog, and before the 
whale-boat had way enough on her to answer 
helm her crew had so close a view of the bigger 
vessel’s bows that they could see the caulking 
between her soft-wood planks. To add to the 
trouble, their erratic engine chose that moment 
to jump into the reverse. 

But the equally erratic steering of the schooner 
saved them from being run down. The huge 
impending jib-boom described an arc over their 
heads, and, with their motor once more frantically 
doing its duty ahead, their gunwale ran skithering 
along the schooner’s sea-roughened side till Kettle 
rounded her up under the counter. 

He hailed sharply, but got no reply; hailed 
again, and began to get angry at the incivility; 
and then was thankful for the shaky whalet’s 
undoubted knack of speed. “Get you for’ard, 
ma’am, and take a turn with your painter round 
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his channels when I run alongside. Main rigging 
is what I’m aiming for. Tl switch off the hurdy- 
gurdy when we’ve way enough. Then we’ll teach 
the brutes aboard some white man’s manners. And 
here we ate. After you, ma’am, if you can manage 
to step up on to the channels from that thwart.” 


CHAPTER? Vit 
THE SCHOONER AND THE SCARLET BEES 


Carrain Kerrie politely held down the lady’s 
skirt-tails over her powerful ankles, handed her 
the raspberty-basket she waited for, and then fol- 
lowed her briskly inboard over the schooner’s rail, 
and stared about him. 

Not a soul was visible on deck. Even that 
nerve-centre, the wheel, was deserted, and, as his 
eye searched, the schooner came up into the wind, 
and her three heavy booms grated across, with 
sheets trailing, and blocks grating noisily over 
their horses. 

“Horses all dry rust,” commented the late 
Miss Pond, peering round through her heavy- 
rimmed spectacles. “Doctor saving up his slush 
to sell when he gets into port. Well, it’s pickings 
we make a living by, as you’ll know, Captain, 
as well as me. Father always said the firm could 
keep his salary if only they’d give him another half 


per cent on cargo allowance. Lord save us, 
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Captain, but do just put your nose in the galley 
hete. Not cleaned out for a week at least, and 
here’s a can of mutton gone high, and another 
of mixed veg. with white whiskers on. And 
here was me accusing the doctor of hoarding 
slush! Why, I wouldn’t be surprised if the man 
was dead.” 

“Chafing gear all chafed through,” contributed 
Captain Kettle, looking around him and aloft. 
“But her two boats are both here, and that looks 
as if they haven’t left her, unless they’ve been 
taken off. Where’ll the engine-room be? Aft, 
I suppose. There must be somebody there. She 
just couldn’t have started up the machine herself. 
Pll just stream your whaler astern, and we’ll go- 
look-see.” 

But the engine-room, a mere box of a place, full 
of smell and heat, was patently empty of human 
engineers, and even as he looked the engines 
gave a hiccup, and died into quietude of them- 
selves. So Kettle pushed back the after-companion 
slide and started to explore the cabin, or cabins, aft. 

He tried to ward his partner away. “You'd 
better wait, ma’am, till I see what’s below. There’s 
something very queer about this packet, and that’s 
a fact, and as there’s no trace of a fight showing 
about on top-side I’ve an idea the answer is they’ve 
sickness aboard. Possibly it’s smallpox.” 
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“Well, Captain, I’m vaccinated, so that’s all 
right. Personally I’ve an idea you'll find all 
hands down with malaria. She’s logwood laden, 
and that means she comes from a fever country. 
However, so long as it isn’t pesta bubonica you'll 
not find me frightened. And Ill not say,” she 
added thoughtfully, “but what I’d tackle even 
bubonic if there was a good lump of salvage to 
be earned. You may not have guessed it, Captain, 
but Coldfield House is in a bad way. I’ve had 
three guests in the last month who left without 
paying their bills—yes, and managed to take their 
bits of portmanteaux away with them when my 
back was turned, the brutes.” 

“Still, P’'d rather you stayed top-side till I see 
what’s below, ma’am. You see, it’s quite safe 
for me. I take Horner’s Perfect Cure regularly, 
and with a dose of Horner inside you can face 
with impunity any disease the advertisements 
can name.” 

The landlady’s hard eye softened, and she stretched 
out a capable hand. “Put it there, Captain,” 
she invited. “Tve taken Horner myself ever since 
I knew what drugs were, and it’s merely because 
Horner didn’t mention bubonic plague as one of the 
things he insured against that I excepted it. But 
if it’s good enough for you to go below under 
Horner’s guard, it’s good enough for me. Besides, 
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somehow, this schooner strikes me as creepy, and 
I don’t care to be alone. So move ahead.” 

The cabin, when they came to it, was surprising. 
White paint picked out with green decorated its 
walls and roof, and in size, for the tonnage of the 
schooner, it was big. An elaborate brass lamp in 
gimbals swung to the roll of the ship. The table 
was set for a meal, with clean cloth and well-kept 
silver. There were even, as Kettle thoughtfully 
commented, napkins. But though the diners had 
started they had -never finished their meal. Food 
stood uneaten on five plates, and by the side of one 
of those tragic disks of earthenware lay a woman’s 
vanity-bag, and a dainty enough thing, in black 
and silver beads. 

The late Miss Pond clapped her hand inside 
the crook of Kettle’s elbow. “I don’t like it,” 
she said, with the hardness quite gone out of her 
voice. “It looks as though the poor things 
were eating, and probably grumbling at the food 
when we stepped on board, and now—they simply 
aren’t here.” 

Captain Kettle sniffed, and then, after a pause 
and a look round, reached out and placed his 
hand on the swinging lamp. “Ah,” he said, 
and nodded his head. “Lamp still warm, and 
by its smell it’s only just burned out. This meal 
wasn’t today’s dinner, ma’am. It looks to me like 
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last night’s supper. Sea-pie, you see, and corned 
horse, and his own private bottle of pickles by the 
Old Man’s chair. The woman here on his right- 
hand side has had a forkful of the pickles, but 
nobody else. Well, of course, he wouldn’t offer 
them to the mates. All the rest of them have been 
drinking water. But the Old Man’s left half a 
glass of sherry-white-wine. It must have been a 
very sudden call to have made him leave that.” 

Captain Kettle’s companion openly shivered, 
and hung on to him still more closely. “I’m 
not a frightened woman as a general thing, Captain. 
If you keep a company-house, you can’t afford 
to be. But I’m frightened now, hard enough. 
This schooner’s not wholesome. She’s from one 
of those Gulf ports, ?m thinking, and I never 
could stand American Dagoes. Let’s get back 
ashore, Captain. Pve never told you yet the 
business I wrote to you about. You can take it 
from me it will interest you a heap better than 
this.” 

Then suddenly a harsh voice from behind them 
called out “Little li-ar |”? and even the iron-nerved 
Kettle swung round as though he had been stung. 
“By James,” he rapped out, “I take language of that 
kind from no——” and there broke off into a rather 
embarrassed laugh. “I’ve been through a baddish 
time lately, ma’am,” he explained, “through un- 
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employment, and it seems to have shaken my nerve. 
If anybody had told me an hour ago that a Poll- 
patrot could make me jump Id not have believed 
him. Well, Polly seems to be the only living thing 
on this ship so far, and I guess we’ll interview her 
next to see if she can tell us some more.” 

But Polly in her cage had no further repertoire. 
“Little li-ar’ was the beginning and end of her 
song, but she managed at last to put enough 
expression into it to make one at least of the callers 
understand her present needs. 

“Why, Captain, I believe the poor fowl’s starving ! 
Let’s see. Yes, water gone, and nothing in the 
seed-box but dry shells. Well, we’ll remedy that.” 

“All goes to point out, ma’am, that there’s 
been nothing much doing in this cabin for about 
twenty hours. Well, if there’s nobody in the 
state-rooms, and the Old Man’s room, we'll try 
the forecastle. Thhe people must be somewhere.” 

But search made matters no plainer. All the 
rooms aft showed signs of recent occupancy but 
no tenant. It was the same with the forecastle, 
which had held a crew of eight. And at the 
end of an hout’s seatch the late Miss Pond reported 
to Captain Kettle that, except for the parrot, a 
bevy of tats, and many legions of cockroaches and 
other insects, there was no living thing to be 
found inside the schoonet’s limits. 
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Kettle by that time was at the wheel, and fully 
occupied. The breeze had hardened, as he had 
foreseen, into what promised to be dirty weather. 
The fog was gone, and a chill rain sleeted down 
in its place. The big three-masted schooner, with 
all her lower sails set, lay down to her work, and 
raced through the water at a good ten knots, with 
her decks awash. He was heading her straight 
out into the Western Ocean with the deep-water 
instinct for plenty of sea-room, and the little sailor 
chuckled grimly to himself as he pictured the 
lodgers at Coldfield House being ‘done for’ by the 
one incompetent servant-maid, guided and advised 
by Miss Pond’s husband. He wondered whether, 
on such important duty, that vague person would 
feel it necessary to keep his glass eye bent all the time, 
ot whether he would risk the lodgers’ displeasure 
and give it its usual watch below. 

The late Miss Pond, practical body that she 
was, had lit the galley fire, and brought him coffee 
and sandwich, and took the wheel whilst he ate. 
“Not that I am teliable on a fore-and-after,”’ 
she explained. “Father, who was always in sail, 
despised any sort of fore-and-aft craft. He was 
pretty nearly always in command of full riggers, 
and felt it a come-down when the firm put him 
on a barque, though she were a four-master. If 
you want her as close-hauled as she’ll go, I suppose 
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if I keep the upper leach of the mizzen just off the 
shiver, that7ll do 2” 

“Yes, ma’am. Please let me thank you for 
my supper. If your lodgers kick at your catering 
I wish they could try the hash in the boarding- 
house where Ive been compelled to leave Mrs. 
Kettle and my girls for the moment. It would 
poison an Eskimo. And now, ma’am, if you 
please, I’m going to get foresail and mainsail off 
her so that we can round up and lay to. Just 
pinch her all you,can when I start to lower. It’s 
a bit large-sized for a one-man job, and I don’t 
want any of the canvas slatting overboard if it 
can be helped.” 


Two hours later the schooner, with her nose 
up in the wind and helm lashed, sawed easily over 
the rollers, and blew tunes into the rainy night 
with her rigging. Her lights were burning brightly, 
and her decks were clear of the seas. She was a 
deep-set craft, built to take all weathers as they befell, 
and Captain Kettle was a marine artist who could 
handle her to perfection. But she was big, and for 
one slight-built man and one middle-aged woman 
to handle alone was a heavy job. They were 
heartily tired by the time they had got her snugged 
down and hove-to. 
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“P’m sottry yout whale-boat’s gone, ma’am,” 
said Kettle regretfully. “But the seas just broke 
her back when she started in tow, and the motor 
dropped clean through her. However, we’ve got 
the schooner, and she’s no bad exchange. Trouble 
is, we ought to know a bit more about her before 
we bring her in. You have no idea how offensive 
port officials can be over a bit of salvage unless 
you are able to fill up in triplicate the hundred and 
three fool questions on form D.F. one-o-two-seven, 
and are prepared to kiss the Book on date of build- 
ing and number of times vaccinated.” 

“Captain,” said the late Miss Pond, “TI sympathize. 
My father was in the same line of business as your- 
self. But there’s a worse trade than shipmastering, 
and if you kept a company-house you’d be able 
to put a name to it. Only last week I had to tell 
our rate-collector he wasn’t a gentleman, and never 
could be one. Here’s the paraffin so that we can 
fill up that cabin lamp. I ought to have gone and 
done it before when I trimmed the others, but to 
tell the plain truth, that down-below scares me 
stiff.” 

The woodwork of the cabin squeaked and whined 
with the working of the schooner, and the parrot 
chimed in with its “Little li-ar |’? as soon as it had 
an audience. Said the late Miss Pond, “I don’t 
know if you like parrot-pie, Captain. I don’t. 
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It’s a bit like rook-pie, only more so. But we'll 
have one soon, if we’ve got to stay on this ship, if 
it’s only for the sake of peace and quietness. And 
now, if you please, we’ll sit down, and [’ll explain 
to you the business I asked you to come down and 
see me about. There’s a fortune in it for both of 
liste 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but that must wait over 
for the moment. I’ve those port authorities 
always in my mind just now, and we’ve got to 
fudge up something that will satisfy them. The 
Old Man’s room seems the likeliest place. It’s 
not to be hoped that he’s left the ship’s papers ; 
he’ll have taken those with him, whether he left 
in a boat, or jumped into the ditch, or departed 
direct for the Hot Place: no shipmaster would be 
parted from his papers : but he may have left notes. 
Notes is what I am hoping for.” 

But examination of the Captain’s room showed 
the incredible. In a drawer of the chart-table 
the whole of the sacred papers lay, neatly filed. 
The late master of the schooner—she was the 
John D. Lincoln, by the way—might have done 
this, that, or the other, with his own person. 
But he had left the John D. Lincoln’s papers behind 
him. It was unbelievable; it was (as Paley puts 
it) contrary to all experience; but it was so. 
Captain Kettle lifted a hand that shook, wiped 
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petspiration from his forehead. Then doggedly 
he set to work on detail. 

The schooner’s log was for weeks together a 
recotd of distances run, ports entered, and weather 
met. Once there was an entry, “flying-fish came 
aboatd. Looked like sea-angels. Were fried for 
cuddy breakfast. So ends this day.” But that 
was a stark exception, till one got to the third 
day before the concluding entry. Then was re- 
cotded: “This day 3 of ship’s company missing : 
Ole Ollsen, 2nd mate, and Pete K. Schwabe, and 
Henry Clay (coloured), deck-hands. No fight: 
no trouble: just missing. So ends this day.” 

“Phew |” said the reader. “Now we’re getting 
down to it. What’s next P” 

He read on: “This day George the Bum (other 
name not known) left wheel, shouted something 
not heard, beat his head with his hands, and 
jumped overboard. Notseenagain. Schooner fell 
off, and burst main-topmast-staysail lee sheet. 
Weather sheet held. Repaired. So ends this day.” 

The little sailor sighed with sympathy. “I 
can picture the Old Man’s worry. But he doesn’t 
put much of it down on paper. Just plain sailor- 
man: not one of these writing fellows. I wonder 
what his name was—ah, K. K. Oldshalder. Never 
heard of him. Some kind of Dutchman by the 
sound of him. And now what’s next ?” 
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“Cuddy steward,” he read, “reports that what 
George called out was something about ‘bees’. 
Said he himself had seen bees about, scarlet bees. 
Said, when questioned, he had been at my sherty- 
white-wine keg as I suggested. Mem.: to get a 
patent key. Looked at that honeycomb the old 
cacique gave me to take to Zoological Gardens. 
Saw bee struggling out, bright red in colour. 
This day 1st mate, T. A. Spitonsky, went mad, and 
seized Manuel Murias (coloured), deck-hand, and 
jumped overboard with him. Neither seen again. 
So ends this day.” 

And there the entries dropped. Captain Kettle 
was conscious of an icy feeling which started at the 
top of his spine and crept down to his os coccyx. 
miny -oreat “james he anuttered “Did. the 
whole ship’s company of them go loony this way ? 
And there was a woman, too. I wonder if she was 
the Old Man’s wife—Mrs. Oldshalder, she would be 
—or just a passenger? We're not likely to know 
now. ‘The rest of the log is blank.” 

He reached out to a box of the late Captain’s 
Mexican cigars, and for a moment hesitated. 
The whole schooner seemed to brim with unseen 
danger. Was everything on board tainted with this 
mysterious something that drove men over to 
drown in the sea alongside? Well, one had to 
take certain tisks at sea, and without tobacco 
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he could not think clearly. He bit one end of the 
cigar and lit the other, worked it over to a corner 
of his mouth, and smoked furiously. 

The last man of the mysterious John D. Lincoln’s 
ctew—or was it the woman ?—had certainly been 
alive ten minutes before he boarded her. He 
had distinctly heard her auxiliary motor start up, 
and the machine could not have coughed into 
life automatically. But the ship was deserted when 
they came to her. So the last of these crazy 
suicides must have taken place while they were 
within earshot. He wondered why they had heard 
no splash, no cry. But these were things of the 
past. For present concern was the very grisly 
question: Was this fearsone danger past, or did 
the schooner still carry it with her ? 

The late Miss Pond knocked and showed her- 
self in the doorway. The hardness was quite 
gone from her face, and scate was beginning to 
' make her look haggard. “‘I’d like to discuss with 
you now, Captain, that business I wrote to you 
about. You'll find it most interesting, and most 
remunerative. I——’? Words ceased from her. 
She peered over her horn spectacles to make 
sure of what she saw. This was not the diffident 
caller in search of a job. This was the complete 
ship’s Captain tackling an emergency. As a ship- 
master’s daughter herself she recognized the brand, 
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“Oh, excuse me,” she panted. “I didn’t know 
you wete busy. I’ll just step across to the pantry 
and go through the linen.” 

Captain Kettle smoked on hard at his cigar, 
and ran his eye over each item in that sea-dwelling- 
room, hunting for inspiration. Something there 
must give a clue to the fate that had sent all of the 
schoonet’s company over into the cold, wet seas, 
if only he could find it. And find it he must, or 
he was thoroughly sure that he, too, not to mention 
his companion, would be forced into the same 
dreadful path. 

But try as he would nothing suggestive caught 
the eye. Screwed against the bulk-head were a 
couple of sawfish blades and a twisted narwhal 
horn, such as any shipmaster might collect. There 
was an elaborately patterned tin biscuit-box full of 
needles and buttons and thread. There was a 
cheap teproduction of an Aztec idol, of the brand 
sold to Yankee tourists in Mexico City. There were 
drawers full of frowsy sea-clothes, and a stiff shore- 
going suit. And there were charts, parallel rulers, 
dividers, sextant, a brace of chronometers, and the 
ordinary utensils of navigation. There was nothing 
else, unless it were the rough deal case marked 
“Curator, Zoological Gardens, London. Wéth care. 
Not to be opened on board ship.” 

The case was made fast by a lashing to ring-bolts 
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in the side of the house, and had evidently been 
used as an extra seat. Its top had been screwed 
down, but the screws were loose. 

“Um!” said Kettle. “The sender—‘the old 
cacique’, that log said it was—branded it “Not to 
be opened’, and opened it’s been. I bet a trifle 
Captain Oldshalder wondered and wondered if 
there was gold in it, and then one day—it’ll have 
been about four days back—borrowed a screw- 
driver from Chips to fasten up a bunkboard with. 
Well, if I look, perhaps I shall find out what he saw.” 

Captain Kettle was not a timid man, but I 
do not think his courage was ever more highly 
tried than at that moment. The whole place 
shrieked of danger, and unknown danger is always 
the most fearsome. But he stuck out his red 
torpedo beard to its most aggressive angle, cocked 
his cigar at a fiercer rake—and—lifted the lid. 

Inside, among a packing of dried moss, wete a 
dozen dry papery-looking combs that seemed to him 
much like wasp-combs. Staring closer he saw 
among them two—no, five, yes, eight dead insects 
about the size and shape of wasps, but scarlet in 
colour. The log had said they were bees, and per- 
haps bees was the word. He had once written a 
poem about honey-bees and fragrant trees, but his 
expert knowledge on the subject was extremely 
scanty. Suddenly he caught himself shivering. 
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Brothers of these dead insects had stung members 
of the schoonet’s crew and driven them mad and 
overboard. It was a preposterous theory, of course, 
but there was the log-book to prove it, and the rest 
of the grisly facts to back it up. 

If further evidence were wanting it was there on a 
note gummed on the inner lid of the case, and 
blurred by wet. It was written in French, and 
stated quite clearly, as from one entomologist 
to another, that these were authentic specimens of 
the old Mexican scarlet bee, by which the Aztec 
priests induced madness in their victims. “Evi- 
dently,” Kettle grimly thought, “the late Captain 
Oldshalder could not read French.” 

“I never heard of bees that drive people mad, 
but I am not saying there aren’t any,” Kettle 
commented. “Some mighty funny things come 
out of the old parts of Mexico. Thank the Lord, 
this consignment’s dead.” He picked up the 
dividers from the chart-table, and stabbed a comb 
with them, and gingerly drew it out. I am sure 
it was not because his hand shook, because that 
was always steady. Perhaps the schooner rolled. 
Perhaps the papery comb was rotten. Anyway, 
it tore from the dividers, dropped to the deck, 
and broke into a scote of pieces. Scarlet bees 
began to wriggle from the fragments and exercise 


their wings. 
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Kettle dashed to the wardrobe drawers beneath 
the bunk, and tried to smother them with clothes, 
but dozens of the creatures wriggled away from 
his reach, and two or three commenced to fly. 
The cabin hummed with their buzzing. The 
little sailor jumped to the door, tore it open, and 
slammed it behind him. The late Miss Pond, 
under the brass, gimballed lamp, was reading a 
book in which the lines of print were of unequal 
length. 

“Ma’am,” said the little sailor, “I just hate 
to tear anyone away from anything so beautiful 
as poetry, but this schooner’s not wholesome. 
We’ve got to leave her.” 

The lady shut the book, folded her big horn 
spectacles, and put them in her pocket. “Nobody 
more thankful than me for that decision, Captain. 
I’ve felt it all along. What I hope is that fool 
husband of mine hasn’t entirely ruined the business 
since ve been away from him. Hens he’s good 
at, so long as there aren’t too many of them. 
But to put him to look after the towels and soap 
in a company-house is like asking an archbishop 
to fry liver.” 

“I don’t hold with archbishops,” Kettle declared, 
“being a member of the Wharfedale Particular 
Methodists, but—here, ma’am, up the companion 
and out of this quick. They’re after us.” 
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“Who are ?” she asked, starting all the same on 
the run. 

“The bees. The scarlet bees. I saw three of 
them fly out over the transom. They may catch 
upatany moment. Hurry.” 

“But my whaler’s sunk.” 

“You can have one of the schooner’s boats in 
exchange. Hurry, ma’am, please.” 

cS * * * * 

The boat was hove up and out-board, and 
dropped down into the water. Kettle turned the 
parrot adrift and told it to fly ashore, and then 
lingered a moment and ran into the galley for an 
errand that occurred to him. A scarlet bee chased 
him to the boat, and he beat at it with the back of 
his hard black hat. Then he dropped on board 
and cast off, and a sea spurned the boat from 
the schoonet’s sea-roughened side. He stepped the 
mast, made fast the tack of the lug, and passed 
aft the sheet to the late Miss Pond’s most capable 
hands. Then he put weight on to the halyards, 
and mast-headed the yard. 

“My!” said the lady. “The schooner’s on 
fite. Did you do that ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I capsized that can of paraffin 
in the galley over a dish-clout, and set a match 
to it. You see, the water hereabouts is full of 
shipping, and someone else might pick that vessel 
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up if she were not too hot to handle. Well, that 
oughtn’t to be. She’s not wholesome.” 

‘lve felt it all along. It’s a very valuable 
asset having an instinct like mine for what’s 
dangerous, Captain. Time after time I’ve turned 
away guests who came in expensive motot-cars 
and looked full of money, just because my instinct 
told me they were dangerous. You’re looking 
tired, Captain.” 

“J believe I am rather tired, ma’am. Those 
bees—those scatlet bees—have given me a jolt. 
I’ve been among a good many dangers in my time, 
but nothing quite like those. They’re—well—so 
unexpected. Won’t you let me take over that 
tiller 2” 

“You can let me stand a trick for a while, 
Captain. Here, have a raspberry, won’t you? 
They’re a shade tart, but, as I always tell my guests, 
sour raspberries are a lot better pick-me-up than 
when they’re messed up with a lot of sugar. You 
sit there where you are, and I’ll tell you about that 
business we’ve been in correspondence over.” 

So backward and forward they argued out the 
gteat proposals, while astern of them, as. they 
drove over the heavy swells toward the English 
coast, the three-masted schooner John D. Lincoln 
spouted yellow flame up to a low-lidded, rainy 
heaven. 
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One other item about the Schooner emerged 
to the surface. 


In the newspapers of that date somebody was 
advertising : 


Found. Parrot. Says “Little Li-ar” very clearly. No 
other conversation. On proof of ownership bird will be 
restored, as present holder’s household dislike personalities. 


I have often wondered if the intelligent fowl took 
any bee cargo ashore with her. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE STEAMBOAT WITH MAILS 


Tue bteeze of the night before had hardened 
down to a stiff half-gale, and it was eminently 
no weather for an open boat. Moreover, it had 
slewed round till it was directly off-shore. 

Captain Kettle had rounded-to the schooner’s 
boat, and brought her up to a sea-anchor in- 
geniously constructed from one grating, one bucket, 
two oats, and an assortment of rope. Also, out 
of the canvas boat-cover (luckily preserved), he 
had contrived a tolerably efficient decking to the 
forward part, so that, on the whole, things on board 
were reasonably dry, though icy sprays were 
slashing liberally through the sea-scape. The late 
Miss Pond squatted under this canvas decking, and 
regarded the hill and dale of ocean astern through 
unemotional horn spectacles. 

“I think, Captain, the sun’s over the fore- 


yard.” 
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“And I wish, ma’am,” said the little sailor, 
“that we could make it so. A tot of whisky would 
be mighty comforting.” 

In reply the lady held out two large capable 
hands toward him, each containing ten rasp- 
berries. “They vary a lot in size, when it comes 
to counting, and with the thirst ’ve got on me at 
present it’s hard to be fair. So it will have to be 
a gamble. Left or right, Captain ?” 

“As a Wharfedale Particular Methodist,” said 
Captain Kettle stiffly, “I can’t take part in any 
game of chance, ma’am.” 

“If you’ve scruples,” said the lady dryly, “I 
may mention that one of the raspberries is mouldy, 
and I know which hand it is in. I can recommend 
you that hand if you like. Gambling doesn’t 
wotty me. I have a half-crown on a horse 
evety week there’s a race. My husband goes down 
to the village and puts it on. He was a local 
pteacher before I married him, and like you has 
scruples about betting himself. But I notice 
that when there’s a win he doesn’t mind taking 
his share of the pork-pie we celebrate it with. 
But just now it doesn’t strike me so much a matter 
of gambling as a case of choosing food values. 
I had a lodger once who talked so much about 
food values (when she was meaning she wanted 
me to spend more) she nearly drove me scranny. 
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If you don’t choose quick, Captain, Pll eat both 
handfuls of these raspberries myself.” 

“Left,” said Captain Kettle. 

“There you are. And you’ve got the mouldy 
one. Today’s the day the butcher calls at Cold- 
field House. I wonder what my husband’ll do. 
He’s just as likely to buy nothing as he is to buy 
the whole cart. And Pve promised the lodgers 
the venison pasty which they asked for, and 
ordered the butcher to bring me a bullock’s heart 
to make it of. It will be just like him and the girl 
to setve up that heart roasted, and half cold, and 
without gravy, just asaheart. Captain, if you know 
any spinster-woman who’s a good connection 
with a company-house tell her never to marry, 
even though she knows for a fact he doesn’t drink 
and couldn’t if he tried. Unless perhaps he was a 
chef. But then probably he’d be too extravagant. 
Captain, are we going to get out of thisP It 
looks to me like the pair of us being drowned, or 
else starving to death. These raspberries won’t 
last above another day.” 

“Wind’s off-shore, ma’am, but we’re drifting 
across a steam-lane and may be picked up. If 
we atren’t, when the breeze drops a bit, we'll get 
sail on her again and beat up for the coast. You 
needn’t be afraid of getting drowned, ma’am. 
I can’t afford to, anyway. DPve Mrs. Kettle and 
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the girls to think about. They’ve nobody but 
me to look to for support. I thought I saw a 
ptospect,” he added, “when I came down to 
Coldfield House in answer to your letter, of being 
able to send them a nice big postal order on 
account.” 

A shrapnel-burst of spindrift clattered on the 
canvas deck at that point, and drowned the late 
Miss Pond’s next remark, which was a pity. She 
was an aftist at staving off creditors, and could 
make slenderer cash payments and leave less sore 
feeling than any woman I ever met. In fact, 
understudying the finance of Coldfield would 
have been good training for a future Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If the late Miss Pond could 
have established a connection among ambitious but 
unarrived politicians she could have made this a 
vety profitable side-line. 

A huge black cliff of steel tearing untidily through 
the restless seas at a steady twelve knots changed 
the subject from finance to self-preservation in 
short order. The tall metal mountain carried 
the name of Appoh in tarnished brass lettering 
neat its apex, and above that an official in oil- 
skins, called a ‘look-out,’ who bawled something 
into the wind which nobody heard. But another 
official, a score and a half yards away on the 
Appok’s bridge, caught sight of the sea-anchored 
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boat about the same time, and made arrangements 
by which the Appoh’s eight thousand tons of dead 
weight swerved like a running whippet. Her 
flicked-in stern did not miss the boat by much 
—but did miss it, and that sufficed. Afterward 
she lowered one of her own lifeboats, strongly 
manned, made transhipment, and proceeded on 
her way. 

The captain of the Appoh, watch in hand, 
frowned at the head of his ladder. He carried 
mails, and the Post Office fines for loss of time. 
The British Post Office will write you a hundred 
letters about a ten-shilling fine, but it fines all 
the same whether it is in the right or the wrong. 
Captain Jones of the Appoh was sore from a recent 
fining which, look you, was caused by his waiting 
to pick up cargo (on which he drew commission), 
and couldn’t have been avoided ‘“‘whateffer’’. 
As there were no passengers on the wet decks to 
hear his welcome he did not worry about making 
it cordial. 

The late Miss Pond mounted large horn spec- 
tacles and stared at him with a hard eye. “Thank 
God I’m not Welsh,” said she. “We may look 
like tramps just now. But some day I'll buy 
this tin-pot steamboat over your head, Captain, 
and arrange your meals for you, and let you know 
how it feels to be hungry.” 
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Captain Jones spluttered. “Who set I wass 
Welsh? Look you, a think like that wass action- 
able. I woot haf you know I come from Mon- 
mouthshire, whateffer.”’ 

“If you had been half a sailor you would have 
recognized my friend here, Captain Kettle, as 
one of your own cloth, in spite of his being in 
shore-going kit at the moment. Well, Captain, 
Ill allow you to forget your unpleasant suggestion 
of deck passages, and you may just give us two 
of your first-class cabins. Tell your owners to 
send the bill in to me at Coldfield House. As 
I happen to be a shareholder in the opposition 
line any pointers you can give me about your 
lack of accommodation will be valuable.” 


* * * * * 


Late that evening, after a comfortable dinner, 
when they were sitting together on a settee at 
the companion-head, said Kettle, “I didn’t know 
you were a shipowner, ma’am.”’ 

eBhee 

“At least, you said you were a shareholder in 
the W.A.S. Company.” 

“Oh, is that the opposition line? I knew 
there must be one. This ship looks too prosperous 
to have whatever trade she’s in all to herself. 
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Now then, Captain, that big scheme I’ve talked 
to you about needs finance.” 

“Tt needs so much hard cash, ma’am, that I 
don’t think we need discuss it any further.” 

“You wait. Dve got a side-line up my sleeve. 
The Appol’s a West African boat, but we'll leave 
her at Grand Canary.” 

“Captain Jones will be glad of that, ma’am.” 

“The nasty skinflint. We'll want a little money 
in hand to tide over the first few days. I’ve only 
£2 35. 7d. in my purse.” 

Captain Kettle held his tongue. 

“{2 35. 7d. is all I have with me,” said the late 
Miss Pond sharply. 

The little sailor held on to his silence. 

“Well, you’ve money on you, I suppose ?” 

“T’ve a trifle over three pounds, ma’am, and 
that’s going to be cabled to Mrs. Kettle, who’s 
got less, the minute I can reach Las Palmas post 
office. If it wasn’t for having to look after you 
I could find passage home for myself as a dis- 
tressed seaman. It’s usually,” he added with a 
sigh, “a shakedown on the top of a hatch they 
give you, as a compromise between crew’s quarters 
and officers’, but as a man’s travelled before so 
at a pinch he can travel again without losing 
dignity.” 

“You won’t be travelling home yet awhile, 
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Captain. We’re due for some months in West 
Africa presently, on the matter I told you about. 
But, in the meanwhile, did you ever hear of 
sulphur ?” 

“T’ve used it, ma’am, to fumigate out my toom 
on a ship, when the cockroaches wouldn’t let me 
have my share of it.” 

“Well, sulphur’s useful enough for that if 
you don’t mind spoiling the paint. It’s bought 
up for other things too—mainly for making 
chemicals, I believe. Anyway, there’s a good price 
for it. Now, my father brought his ship into 
Las Palmas once to have a new fore-topmast 
fitted in place of one he’d lost in a tornado off 
Fernando Po, and while the mafana carpenters 
wete wasting time over it he took what he called 
a bit of a pasear about the island. I don’t know 
if you’te well acquainted with Grand Canary, 
Captain P” 

“T know Las Palmas and just round it as wel 
as I know Liverpool, ma’am, or Cardiff. It’s 
the Clapham Junction for all West Africa. But 
I’ve never gone four miles from the Isleta.” 

“Then you probably won’t know where Juanita 
Bay is. I don’t either. But if we ask a police- 
man we can find out. My father got to Juanita 
Bay, found an inn and some wine he liked, stayed 
there three days, and walked and climbed about 
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the neighbourhood. In one of his climbs he came 
across a big deposit of sulphur. It wasn’t worked, 
and when he showed the bits he’d brought back 
in his pocket to the inn the people there didn’t 
know what it was. He didn’t tell ’*em. [ve 
those samples of sulphur on the drawing-room 
mantelpiece at Coldfield House this day if that 
fool husband of mine hasn’t ground them and 
fed them to the hens or the lodgers, which is as 
likely as not.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said the sympathetic sailor, 
“sulphur would be good for both, if they suffered 
from spots.” 

“Oh, it makes me just mad to think of the 
way I know that man is feeding them wrong, 
and having tows which he can’t patch up, and 
wasting money by buying sole instead of plaice, 
and letting them quarrel as to who’s to have 
the easy chairs, and disgusting them by coming 
into meals without his glass eye fitted, which 
is a thing Pve absolutely forbidden. I tell you, 
Captain, I could cry Gf I was a woman with crying 
in me) when I think of the way that rabbit is 
bound to be losing the business connection it’s 
taken me ten years to work together. I expect 
you will understand.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Captain Kettle humbly, 
“Tm afraid it’s a bit above me, Mrs, Kettle 
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has never been able to set up in style enough 
to take in paying guests. She’s lived in boarding- 
houses, of coutse, when she could afford it, but 
not of your class. I say it with regret,” he added 
with a deep sigh, “but I’ve never been able to 
support her in the position that was her due. 
She was a business lady when I married her, and 
Ill not deny that her occupation, besides being 
book-keeper, necessarily made her attend to the 
smoke-room bar. But she was splendidly brought 
up. Her father, ma’am, was a minister of religion 
on one of the Anglesey circuits.” 

The late Miss Pond had on the tip of her acidu- 
lated tongue a suggestion that Mrs. Kettle herself 
might be Welsh, but fortunately bit it off in time. 
There are some delicate points of nationality 
that are not to be trifled with. “I’m not saying 
there’s a fortune in that sulphur deposit, Captain, 
ot anything like it. If one began to do startlingly 
well we should have the Spanish authorities 
wanting their rake-off, and local labour would put 
up a sttike. I’m not building on making a per- 
manent industry of it; a thousand pounds is all 
I aim at; and when we’ve netted that we'll let go 
and get on to that African business I’ve told you 
about. A thousand pounds will finance us into 
Africa and out again, and then’”—the lady sucked 
pleasurably through her hard lips—“you can 
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retire on your takings to that farm you’ve told me 
about, Captain, and I—I shall live in other people’s 
boarding-houses, and never touch a frying-pan 
again, ot a duster, or a whitewash brush, but 
just give orders for what I want, and see that I 
get it. Lord! It will be fine to watch other 
people hop.” 


GHAP.T BRIX 
DEVIL’S HOUSE 


Juanita Bay, as the more intimate students of 
Grand Canary geography will remember, is a 
shallow depression in the coast, walled in by 
cinder cliffs. The early Guanches had a village and 
a priest’s college there, from which the Spaniards 
drove them with illustrious cruelties. The village 
now supports a score of small banana-farmers. The 
local potentate is a man who owns the water- 
gathering ground on the mountainside, and leases 
out ittigation water to the farmers at so much an 
hour. He lives in glorious idleness, and is known 
as Don Timoteo (1 never heard his honoured sut- 
name). His sefiora keeps the local fonda, which 
does a mild wine-trade among the local farmers. 
On first arrival Kettle and the late Miss Pond 
stayed at this fonda, and approved of the late 
Captain Pond’s taste in wine. But the ferocity 
of the local beds made life full of thoughtfulness. 


Their first expedition among the cinder cliffs 
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to the sulphur deposit was made with becoming 
mystety. But it turned out there was little need 
for sectecy. The place was known, and from its 
evil smell had received an equally evil reputation. 
It was named locally Casa Demonio—Devil’s House 
—and the village padre, an incredibly grimy old 
gentleman, whose chapel-bell tinkled at appointed 
intervals, dropped in to give them solemn warn- 
ing about its dangers. He also appreciated Don 
Timoteo’s vintages, and proved it. 

Captain Kettle, a staunch Wharfedale Par- 
ticular Methodist, would have no truck or dealing 
with Rome. But the late Miss Pond, who it 
appeared was a prop of the Wesleyan connection, 
though equally bitter against the Scarlet Woman 
at home, held that Wesleyan restrictions should not 
traverse beyond the confines of the British Isles. 

“As you seem to know it already,” said she 
to the padre, “I don’t mind owning up, reverend 
sit, that me and my gentleman friend haven’t 
come down to Juanita Bay for the scenery alone, 
or even for the fleas, which beat all I ever met. 
We think there’s money in your Devil’s House. 
If there is, we promise a rake-off of five per cent 
for the poor of your parish.” 

“But I have no poor, sefiora.” 

“Then you can have it for any old cause you 
have at heart, though you’d save complications if 
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you didn’t send it to Peter’s Pence, as the Captain 
here has had his knife into Rome ever since the 
Pope failed to acknowledge a copy of one of his 
sermons he sent him. See what I mean P” 

“Your plea, my daughter, shall have every 
consideration. The Holy Father gives us full 
latitude in dealing with charming heretics such 
as youtself.” He clapped his hands. “We will 
seal our happiness with another glass of Timoteo’s 
wine—the white this time. May your labours 
at the wicked place bring a million pesetas. I 
will see that my sinners here toil for you—at 
a teasonable wage. Sefiora, may you live one 
thousand years |” 

All of that end of Grand Canary is volcanic, 
and Captain Pond’s sulphur deposit was merely 
the evil breath of one of the old volcanoes, con- 
gealed. It was a quarry rather than a mine; and 
a heap scraped together, and fired, delivered two- 
thirds of its sulphur contents in a liquid stream. 
Moulds, cut in the rocky floor, cast this into bricks, 
and thete was a crude commercial article ready 
for the market and the refiner. 

Even before it was touched the Casa Demonio 
reeked with sulphur fumes; no green thing grew 
within its range; and though, myself, I never 
saw the connection between Satan and sulphur 
dioxide, experts in theology have decided other- 
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wise, and the good folk of Bahia Juanita, with their 
grimy old padre always in the foreground, backed 
theology every time. Casa Demonio had been the 
name of the cleft for farther back than the oldest 
inhabitant could remember, and when the new 
company’s operations got into swing the name 
seemed more appropriate than ever. 

Brick by brick, and row by yellow row, the 
pile of wealth grew and increased. It had been 
laboriously dug and chokingly distilled. And the 
way the late Miss Pond, on an original cash capital 
of £2 35. 7d., had traversed the island of Grand 
Canary, tan a credit at Don Timoteo’s fonda and 
kept open house there, and induced labourers who 
wete accustomed to a daily coin to accept in its 
place paper promises would have wrung reluctant 
admiration from even a Russian Jew movie-man, 
the world’s master (at the moment) of the art of 
balancing enormous credits on an invisible founda- 
tion. 

The late Miss Pond schemed, but she did not 
dig. Captain Kettle, handy man of the sea that 
he was, not only dug himself, but, being a past 
master in the art of driving, saw to it that the easy- 
going Canarios helped him in the digging at a pace 
that surprised them. They piled their heaps, 
and lit their smelting fires to leeward, and theoretic- 
ally the trade-wind, which snored so steadily across 
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the crown of the island, should have swept all 
effluvia out into the uncomplaining Atlantic. But 
the contours of the cleft in which they worked 
made the trade-wind eddy, and during one-half 
of their hours satanic fumes enveloped them. 

The local islanders tried hard to read in this 
mephitic atmosphere a token of divine disapproval. 
But the other little islander from the North, 
though he was only one man against thirty, proved 
to them that their theology was incorrect, and 
convinced the final doubters with three feet of an 
ash pick-shaft. 

The main fly in his ointment was judging the 
length of the shifts. His watch-guard was attached 
to a small brass compass only. The watch that 
should have been there was, alas, in pawn in South 
Shields. He had to take time from the #ink of the 
village chapel-bell which came to him tinnily 
across the cinder mountain. He hated to be 
beholden to Rome even for this small favour. 

But even the late Miss Pond’s pinnacle of credit 
began to totter at last, and the firm looked round 
them for tonnage in which to make a shipment. 

The local baccalhao schooner declined with 
much promptness to charter: she’d her fishing 
to attend to over toward the West African coast. 
Steam tonnage in Las Palmas was scared of the 
anchorage. Evena lubberly Genoese timber barque 
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that would have to go home in ballast would not 
look at the charter without some cash down on 
account. In the end Kettle secured a quaint 
Levantine craft by methods which will not bear 
investigation. As I believe an action for piracy 
is pending at this very moment nothing more can 
be said on the matter, or I may find myself in gaol 
for contempt of court. 

“I never thought,” said Kettle bitterly, as he 
watched the last of the sulphur bricks ferried off 
ovet a ttade-roughened sea—“I never thought, 
ma’am, that I should come down to being master 
of a crawling Dago felucca.” 

The late Miss Pond peered at the vessel through 
her dark-rimmed spectacles, and crinkled her 
masterful nose. “They tell me they breed Greek 
cockroaches so big that they’ve trained a crew of 
them to lift anchor. Phew, Captain, catch the 
garlic smell of her? J warrant my fool husband 
has been feeding onions to the lodgers three meals 
a day since I’ve been away from Coldfield House, 
just because he’s a taste for them himself, and there, 
Pll trouble you, will be more of my business 
connection gone. I suppose you couldn’t navigate 
that sachet to a home port ?” 

“Td navigate a ladder from hete round the 
Horn to ’Frisco,” the sailor snapped back, “if 
owners otdered me to do it, and I was drawing 
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their pay. But here, ma’am, if you'll excuse me, 
you’re not exactly an owner, and anyway I’m 
drawing no pay. So I’ve my own professional 
reputation to think of, and Gibraltar is the best I 
can offer you.” 

“Oh, be hanged to your professional pride, 
Captain. That was always Father’s bane. Wear 
tings in your ears, and bend a pink shirt and a 
tummy bandage, and pretend to be a Dago. Call 
yourself Capitan Spaghetti for the trip, and your 
professional reputation, what there is left of it, 
will be no worse than it was when we started. 
You make me tired at your objections to earning 
the fortune I’m offering you.” 

The little sailor’s politeness was strained. He 
did not trust his acid tongue with a teply, but 
jumped into the boat that leaped against the 
cindery breakwater, and expended his energy on 
the crew that towed him off to the odoriferous 
felucca. To his annoyance the “wk of the village 
bell came to him down the trade. He hated 
Rome to have the last word. 


Captain Stephan Stephanopoulos of the felucca 
Treis Eunouchoi has my sympathy. I never made 
out for a fact if he owned the Treis Exnouchoi, 
although with many gesticulations he protested 
he did, from frinchetto to ikon. My own idea 
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is that with the help of a village mortgage he’d 
possibly his name to two or perhaps three of her 
sixty-fourths. 

Her value was small; a shipbreaker might 
have bid a twenty-pound note for her in the 
hope of making that sum (or a trifle beyond) 
out of her copper and metal work; but Captain 
Stephan Stephanopoulos looked upon her as all 
he had on earth, and loved her accordingly. 

In port, while they plunged at anchor in Bahia 
Juanita, Captain Kettle kept this descendant of 
Greek heroes tied up scientifically with ratline 
stuff, and incarcerated in the felucca’s stuffy, 
triangular lazaret. At sea he set him loose under 
promise of correct behaviour, played to him 
hymn-tunes on his own accordion, and lectured 
to him on the tenets of the Wharfedale Particular 
Methodists. As I say, Captain Stephan Stephan- 
opoulos has my sympathy. Between-whiles they 
ate baccalhao, cooked in extremely rancid Cyprus 
oil, and other Greek-Spanish delicacies, till, if it 
had not been for the moist black Canary cigars 
Captain Kettle had brought with him, he felt he 
would have been sea-sick. 

The baccalhao—which at its best is sun-dried 
fish, imperfectly dried—which formed the Treés 
Exnouchoi’s sea-stock, was number four quality. 
If you have ever tried number four you will 
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appreciate my point. The felucca’s water crept. 
Her mastic, their one luxury, was a tipple which 
needed a Greek uvula to give it passage. Even 
Captain Kettle, hardy man of the sea that he 
was, was frankly shocked at the felucca’s navi- 
gational equipment. She had neither chart nor 
chronometer, no sextant, no barometer. She had 
not so much as a sounding lead. A dull compass 
set in her cabin skylight was her only scientific 
utensil. But if Stephan Stephanopoulos could 
find his way actoss the wastes of ocean by the 
help of this one poor tool Captain Owen Kettle 
was not going to be behind him in handiness, 
and so without complaint (though partly, I gather, 
by the help of luck) he made the gut of Gibraltar, 
and in due time drew up one evening to an anchotr- 
age under the frown of that fortress. 

- Here, however, it seems his arrival was expected. 
Possibly Captain Stephan Stephanopoulos had a 
friend in Grand Canary who had energy and 
money fora cablegram. Anyway, a steamet’s boat 
was sculled up by a single occupant out of the 
gloom, and a Scottish voice hailed. 

“Hullo, McTodd,” said the little sailor, “what 
ate you doing here ?” 

“Daeing fine. And, man Kettle, it grieves 
me to think how I’m tisking my pairfect reputa- 
tion by coming across to speak to you.” 
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“What bee have you in your bonnet now? Or 
is it whisky ?” 

“Tt’s neither. It’s sheer philanthropy. Lucky 
for you the fortress-gates are closed for the night, 
and the Governor and the police have gone to 
theit suppers. Man, you’ve been expectit these 
three days gone. Complaint’s been laid that 
you’d stolen a ship, and by the looks and rig of 
her I should say it was the same packet the Apostle 
Paul once took passage in. When the Rock 
opens for business tomortow morning they'll 
have you by the heels as sure as the Lord made 
all sizes of apples. If you’d an engineer’s berth 
to offer Id tranship to you. As it is, Pll just 
take a drink for ma information, and get me 
gone.” 

“T can give you a sup of mastic.” 

“There are limits,” said McTodd haughtily, 
“beyond which no pairfect gentleman would 
press a joke. [ll awa’ to ma ship. Dirty Dutch- 
man though she be, she has the gentility to issue 
aquavit as aration. I bid ye good even, Captain.” 

The little sailor hoisted his lateens and bore 
away up the eastern coast of the peninsula. But 
first at Valencia, and then at Barcelona, he got 
tidings that something was wrong. Scare bit 
into him. It looked as if Captain Stephan Stephan- 
opoulos had more powerful friends than his 
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appearance had suggested. Facing the dangers 
of the sea, or perils of men with men’s weapons, 
there was no bolder man on earth than Captain 
Owen Kettle. But law and its hidden horrors 
always daunted him. You never knew how to 
guatd yourself against the freakish clutches of the 
law. So he stood out from the coast, reached the 
steam-lane between Marseilles and the Straits, 
and thete hove-to the felucca, and waited. 

Ship after ship passed them, going north and 
going south. There were passenger liners and 
catgo liners, and liners that were both, and steam- 
boats that were neither. An obsolete packet 
that called herself a yacht waddled past, her rail 
untidy with curious trippers who snapped kodaks. 
But none of these attracted, and the felucca sawed 
over the Mediterranean swells, and poisoned the 
air atound with her varied aromas. A fishing- 
boat came and looked at her, hoping for salvage, 
and was driven away with assorted language. A 
British T.B.D. dashed up at an extravagant rate of 
knots, wasting my country’s fuel out of four 
funnels, and bawled questions through a megaphone. 
Captain Kettle hoped that his waved reply looked 
both teassurting and Levantine, and the next 
moment cursed himself for having denied even by 
a momentary gesture his own valuable nationality. 

But one grilling afternoon, as he was tentatively 
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trying over on the accordion a new poetic composi- 
tion to the tune of “‘Paradise, O Paradise”’, over the 
sea-tim to the northward there climbed an ancient 
steamship, with a sawn-off funnel and high poop 
which complained mightily in her passage, and 
which now waddled toward him at a sober gait. 

“Should be Pride of Cardiff by her asthma, 
and those patent fore-cross-trees,” the sailor told 
himself. “Now if old Evan Williams is still her 
master he’ll be the man I want.” And he bestirred 
himself to get the Treis Eunouchoi undet way so as 
to lie more exactly across the Pride’s serpentine 
course. 

The Pride, being uncertain on her helm, dodged 
him heavily, and the young second mate of the 
watch was annoyed at being pushed off his course. 
As a consequence he did his best to be sarcastic 
in reply to Kettle’s hail. In extenuation it must 
be remembered that that small mariner was still 
in his shore-going kit and square-topped felt 
hat, though the whole lot had been bleached to a 
dirty, streaky grey by the ever present sulphur- 
dioxide fumes. 

Said the Pride’s young second mate, “You should 
go to leeward of a white man, Sophocles, when 
you pfesume to speak to one. You should te- 
member that you stink.” 

And there came Kettle’s first chance for a 
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boil-over that he had been really spoiling for 
ever since he started on his travels with the late 
Miss Pond. In a few pungent sentences he went 
through that young second mate’s record from 
stem to stern—parents (or the want of them), 
upbringing (with a shoe-toe), education (or the 
obvious lack of it), and the seamanship he had 
failed to acquire. As a piece of vituperation it was 
wonderfully exhaustive and efficient, and though 
it blasted to impotent silence the young second 
mate, it brought to the Pride’s bridge Captain Evan 
Williams, who could do a bit in that line himself, 
and naturally liked to meet possible competitors. 
“What the whateffer! Why, ass sure ass I 
wass liffing it wass Captain Owhen Kettle, ant 
with sail! You'll excuse my smile, Captain, 
put the last time we met you wass with steam, 
the same as myself. There wass more poetry 
in sail, so you poets say, but, look you, those 
poets said nothing about the smell. Look you, 
I am not a bard myself, though I haf been to 
Eisteddfod, but your smell is like a flock of coats 
on Cader Idris, whateffer. Captain, you should 
take something for your smell. If you wass a 
sailor I would recommend goot Stockholm tar, 
but ass, look you, from your appearance you are 
now a farmer, it would be pest if you gave your- 
self and that old wreck you wass sailing a good 
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wash-down in sheep-dip. If you come nearer, 
Captain, I will toss you sixpence to buy a can of 
McDougall’s sheep-dip, Captain, for your smell, 
whateffer.” 

“Ts today Tuesday, Captain ?” 

“No, it wass Wednesday, Captain.” 

Kettle made a gesture of annoyance. “I am 
sorry, Captain, I should have remembered Wednes- 
day was the day you always tried to keep sober on, 
in memory of that Wednesday the Cardiff stipendiary 
gave you a fortnight ‘with’, for robbing that blind 
beggar-woman. I see by your waistcoat you’ve 
got over the skilly by now, and your hair’s grown 
again and can give shelter to its little friends, and 
the portlight’s lit up again in your nose. But 
gaol’s aged you, Captain, especially about the 
tongue. Youaren’tthe man youwere. That’s the 
trouble about you Welsh: you’ve all the vices, 
but no stamina to carry them through with.” 

“You dare to call me Welsh! Look you, I 
haf killed a man for less than that. If you will 
come on my ship now I will pull entrails out of 
you.” 

“That’s an invitation. If you are sober enough 
to distinguish your telegraph from the binnacle, 
Captain, ting your engines to drop ten revolu- 
tions—I mean tell ’em to stop—and J’ll come 
aboard and teach you the necessary manners the 
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work’us didn’t hammer into you. If that hayseed 
with the squint is your mate tell him to get a guess- 
watp tigged, if he knows how to do it, and I’ll 
bring my yacht alongside. She may not look like 
a yacht, but I can handle her like one, anyway. 
Now, get busy, you slow-witted Cambrian. I 
don’t wonder you Welsh always pile up your boats. 
You always ask yourselves, ‘Is it kind, is it true, is it 
necessaty ?’ before you give a change-helm order 
when you are working your packet up an estuary. 
For the Lord’s sake, Captain, don’t blow on your 
finger-nails like that, or your breath will set fire to 
them.” 

Scattering other pleasantries of a similar nature, 
Captain Kettle held the floor, so to speak, as the 
two vessels drew together. He made the Pride 
of Cardiff’s mate hand down the end of a wire 
hawser when he came alongside, and passed this 
round the felucca’s ¢rinchetto and brought the 
end back again to bitts on the Pride before he 
boarded her. He did not propose that the Tess 
Exnouchoi should slip away while he was otherwise 
engaged. Then he knocked down the Pride’s 
mate, who had thought fit to present him with a 
dozen words of impudence, and went to the 
charthouse, and awaited Captain Evan Williams. 
Captain Kettle remembered sea etiquette if Captain 
Williams did not. It is unseemly for two ship- 
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mastets to argue before the lesser creation. All 
the same Captain Evan Williams (perhaps because 
he was Welsh) took off his coat and rolled up his 
shirt-sleeves before he went into his own chart- 
house and carefully shut the door behind him. 


Perhaps the rest of the episode can be gathered 
from a letter written by Captain Kettle to the 
late Miss Pond. 

It was dated from the Harlech Temperance 
Hotel, Cardiff (Proprietress, Mrs. Evan Williams). 

It ran as follows : 


Hond. Madam, 

After leaving Bahia Juanita as per instructions, 
put in at Gibraltar, Valencia, and Barcelona without 
finding any luck. Finally met at sea S.S. Pride of 
Cardiff, Capt. E. Williams, and, after argument, 
persuaded him to take transhipment of goods for Cardiff. 
After that, proceeded myself to Cardiff on board Pride, 
having set Treis Eunouchoi adrift, Capt. S. Stephan- 
opoulos objecting and saying he would bring action. Please 
note I left him ten of the sulphur bricks as full payment 
of his ale for charter, and made him sign receipt to that 
effect. He objected, but I made him sign. 

Regret to report bad results of sale of bricks at Cardiff. 
They said there was a glut of sulphur on the market. 
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Also Capt. E. Williams, when we got to Cardiff, would 
not take them at ballast rates as he had promised at sea, 
but instructed solicitor to charge bullion rates. Not 
being prepared for a law action had to give way. But 
Capt. E. Williams is not now fit to be seen, and I have 
to leave this hotel in one hour's time because of his wife 
who Reeps it. 

I remit clo Bank of West Africa, Las Palmas, Granp 
Canary, balance due to you, being half of net sum realized, 
as per your instructions, and fear you will be disappointed. 
I am. When I had remitted to Mrs. Kettle less than 
she might expect, I had extremely little left to go on with 
myself, and must look out for a berth at once, and cannot 
afford to wait for that thing you spoke about, which seems 
in the clouds a long way off. 

Trusting this finds you in good health, as it leaves me 
at present except for a sprained thumb and a cut on the 
cheek. 

I am, madam, 
Yours respectfully, 
O. Kettle (Master). 


P.S.—You should see Capt. E. Williams. —O.K. 

P.P.S.—I am not running down all the Welsh, but 
only some of them. 

Though it is very often forgotten, I may say I was 
once Welsh myself. But I seem very largely to have 
got over it. O.K. 


CHAPTER XI 
MR. JACKMAN, SHIPOWNER 


“You fit for swim, Pa?” asked the Kroo-boy in 
the frock-coat at the surf-boat’s steering-oar. 

“T fit for giving you the father and the mother 
of a licking if you spill me, you bushman,” replied 
Captain Kettle with emphasis. “If you call me 
“Pa’ again, I'll hit you where it hurts. Say ‘sir’ 
when you speak to me, you flat-footed Sene- 
gambian.” 

“T fit for dash if you no want for swim.” 

Captain Kettle was quite aware of the custom 
of the Coast, and in ordinary times would have 
complied with it. But at the moment his pockets 
were empty. He lifted a neatly pipeclayed shoe 
and pointed to it. “You sabby dem 2” 

“Dem shoe, sar.” 

“Dem ju-ju shoe. Dem shoe no fit for get 
wet. If dem shoe even splash, you boat-boy lib 
for plenty-much-bad pain. Sabby °” 


“I no sabby. And I no fit for be kick. Dem 
174 
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Huh! You no touch me, 


bed 


god-man he say: 
you dam’ white bushman—— 

The sluice of a swell which swirled past received 
the balance of that oration, and said Captain 
Kettle, nursing his split knuckles, “It’s a sad, 
sad thing that mission boys ate always saucy. 
But I wish they’d breed them with softer skulls.” 
Then he picked up the discarded steering-sweep, 
which swung in its grummet, and addressed the 
crew before him : 

“T see you’te Elmina boys by the shape of 
your paddles. You saw what happened to dem 
headman. If any nigger among you wants sending 
overboard to join him he’s only to mention 
{ties 

The threat was a curious one, and Kettle knew 
it. Each paddler feared the water about as much 
asanotter might. But after the manner of Africans 
they wete always ready to follow and obey the 
conqueror of the moment. Captain Kettle knew 
that fact also, and traded on it ; and having himself 
almost a Kroo-boy’s skill with the steering-oar— 
no white man has ever acquired the full of it— 
he waited for the next seventh big wave, and then 
yelled. 

Paddles stabbed, and foam flew; the heavy, 
iton-tibbed surf-boat quiveted and jumped, and 
in a matter of seconds was racing the rollers to 
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the beach. Kettle straddled the stern-sheets, strain- 
ing at the steering-oar, and the savage crew, 
between gasps at the trident-headed paddles, 
chanted a barbaric chorus in which his peculiarities 
wete pointed out with no reticence whatever. 

They hit the beach with a crash that would 
have shattered a more lightly built craft into 
staves, and the Elmina paddlers jumped over 
the gunwales with the agility of apes. They 
hauled the surf-boat through the tail of the creaming 
water high up to where the beach glittered under 
the sun and undulated with the heat. And the 
surf behind dished up the head and shoulders of the 
late manipulator of the steering-oar, who was 
wondering what was to come next. 

“Hey, you, Brass-pan,” the little sailor called 
to him. “Come up here out of the wet, and P’ll 
talk to you.” 

“My name no Brass-pan. I no bush-boy. I 
mission gen’leman. I Mister Adolphus Pitt. You 
tude white feller.” 

“You bet I am,” said Captain Kettle with 
sincerity. “Come up here and let me prove it 
to you. Or you can stay where you are and 
poison a ground shark. I don’t care a cowrie 
which way you get what’s due to you. Now, you 
other boys: which is to be headman? You with 
the filed teeth or you with the jigger-eaten toes ? 
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Toothy, is it? Well, you’re called ‘Dentist’ from 
now on. Savvy that ?” 

“Savvy plenty, sar.” 

“Heap-fine ju-ju, a name like Dentist, my 
lad. You'll spread pain and acquire prosperity 
wherever you go. Now tell me: where’s the 
Jackman factory ?” 

“Sarr? 

“Jackman and Co.” 

“No savvy. No white man here called Jack- 
man. No black man either.” 

“My great James!” said Kettle to himself, 
“have I come to the wrong address? Here you, 
Dentist, listen. Dan Jackman he got factory an’ 
feteesh, plenty-big. He belong nut-palaver, an’ 
tubber, an’ ivory. He got steamboats. Come 
along now, you savvy Jackman ?”’ 

From the water behind came a crack of laughter. 
Kettle turned sharply and saw the black head of 
the former boat-steerer cut in two by merriment 
painted in ivory and scarlet, the whole served up 
in a garnishing of creamy surf. “Hey, you little 
white feller, you white feller?” 

sY ourbet75 

“T’se Mister Adolphus Pitt, dat’s me, an’ I 
tank de Lord I’se black. Dem Jacky he no be 
white man, he no be black man. He Portuguee. 
You must be bush white man if you come for 
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see Jacky. He—ppsst——” A heavy comber 
shouldered in from the Atlantic and absorbed the 
balance of Mr. Pitt’s speech. 

Captain Kettle’s red torpedo beard stuck out 
doggedly. “Well,” he said to the gaping Elmina 
boys, “I’ve signed on as master of Mr. Jackman’s 
steamboat; I got the appointment through his 
agents in Liverpool, a most respectable firm ; 
and I’m going to carry out my end of the contract 
whether he’s a Portuguee or a Choctaw. Anyway, 
the mailboat’s pulled her anchor and steamed off 
for the other Bight ports. So you, Dentist, there, 
just you hoist that portmanteau of mine on to your 
coconut, and show the way to the spot where 
Jacky he lib.” 

Dentist showed his saw-teeth in one flashing 
grin, assigned the battered portmanteau to an 
underling, and, as the new headman, took the 
sailor affably under his charge. “I fit,” he an- 
nounced, “for show you Jacky chimbeque,” and led 
eastward along the glaring beach, the other boat- 
boys following. 

Presently, from behind a curve of the luscious 
greenery of the bush, another procession appeared 
and came toward them. Dentist puckered his 
generous lips into a soundless whistle. “Ho!” 
said he. “Funeral palaver! I hope it be Jacky 
lib for die.” 
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“Nice loyal sentiment, that, toward your em- 
ployer,” thought Captain Kettle, but said nothing, 
and walked on to meet the dozen men ahead. 

First strutted a broad-shouldered Kroo-boy with 
a bottle of square-faced gin balanced steadily 
on his cranium. He carried a shovel, which he 
twitled with the antics of a pipe-major, and he 
did steps of Kroo dances between-whiles. But 
the gin-bottle never quivered. Behind him came 
lower-caste members of the burial party, also 
shovel-armed. Then tottered the coffin, an affair 
of the gun-case-and-top-hat build, tastefully draped 
in tutkey-red. The two bearers who carried it 
on their heads had evidently cashed in theit pour- 
boires before starting, and lurched most dangerously 
in their gait. And after them came the mourners, 
to the number of six, all of them of unsullied African 
black, and all of them carrying on their heads the 
appropriate gifts to aid and comfort the deceased 
on his journey. 

Hails were exchanged between the parties, and 
Dentist replied with dignity. Captain Kettle at 
that time was not an expert in the Coast languages, 
and missed the meaning of the dialogue. But he 
was 2 witness to its result. Dentist was serious 
enough—almost too serious. But the burial party 
were vastly tickled by something, and went into 
contortions of laughter, with the result that the 
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coffin tipped from the heads of its half-drunken 
bearers and fell with a crunch to the beach. 

The incident did not sober them: the funeral 
party merely saw the humour of it. Captain 
Kettle, a staunch Nonconformist, bred up to the 
full horror that is mingled with death in his sect, 
took charge of the situation with gusto. With 
fist, and foot, and elbow, and tongue, he belaboured 
those twelve Africans till they could have sworn 
the sun stood still in his heaven. And, of coutse, 
Dentist and the Elmina paddlers helped. 

“Here is where discipline begins,” he informed 
them when order showed itself. “And piety. 
If you don’t know how to conduct a funeral that 
will do deceased credit, I’m here to show you. 
Bearets, hoist coffin, balance cofin. Grave-diggers, 
fall in and shoulder spades. Mutes, get into line, 
and see you ate mutes or Pll attend to you. ’Shun! 
the whole squad. Quick march !” 

The procession, thoroughly interested, stepped 
out briskly. The leading Kroo-boy, head erect, 
with the gin-bottle on its summit sending helio- 
grams back to the sun, led the way along the 
burning beach, and then turned sharply up a bush- 
path to the right. And presently from him came 
the announcement : “Sar, cemetery lib.” 

“Humph. Proprietors do a brisk business, 
judging from the number of mounds. All got 
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pagan burial offerings too, chop mostly, for the 
deceased on his journey. The tombstone met- 
chant ought to be thrown to the sharks. Now, 
you gtave-diggers, get busy, and take a bit of 
ptide in digging a neat hole. I'll sit under this 
tree and try and hammer out an epitaph. Hand 
me that slab of packing-case.”’ 

So while the sweating Kroo-boys and Elminas 
did their share, Captain Kettle did his, in verse, 
to the memory of this unknown, while coral- 
pink and electric-blue land-crabs emerged from 
their burrows and investigated his neatly pipe- 
clayed shoes. 

“Name this deceased,” said the little sailor 
when ail was ready. 

“Him dem Cappy Bradbury.” 

And then sweating, tattooed Africans were 
thrilled by the full, ornate ceremony of the first 
funeral ever performed after the rites of the Wharfe- 
dale Particular Methodists, and awed by the 
majesty of the epitaph (in verse) which wound it 
up. “And that’s that,” said the celebrant in 
conclusion. “If Captain Bradbury does not now 
lie quiet he’s a hard case for even a Coaster. No, 
you’re not to put those tins of corned horse and 
satdines ot even that piece of domestic earthen- 
wate on the grave. That is just pagan funeral 
palaver. My headstone’s enough decoration. Fall 
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in there, all hands. For Jacky’s chimbeque. Quick 
match |” 
* * * * 

An hour later Captain Kettle, in spruce whites, 
was facing his employer among the squalors 
of an Oil Rivers native hut. Furtive land-crabs 
painted in virulent colours scuttled across the mud 
floor. Lizards rustled in the thatch overhead. 

The sailor sat on an elaborately carved Ashanti 
stool. The demi-Portuguese, Mr. Jackman, an 
enormous mountain of a man, bursting through 
grimy, grey-flannel pyjamas, sprawled in the wreck 
of a Madeira chair. An ebon-faced nymph, with 
familiar manners, at intervals brought them pink 
cocktails. 

“Yaas,” Mr. Jackman admitted. “Me as you 
saya, I doupple-banked my force of capitans. 
Lucky, was it not? There was you that I expect-a, 
and Cappy Bradbury that came. Cappy Bradbury 
get black-water an’ lib for die, an’ Cappy Kettle 
arrive-a same day. Mos’ lucky. Maria, give 
Cappy another cocktail. And me I will also have 
two. My stimboat is still aground. Cappy Brad- 
bury, ees work on her was interrupta. I trust your 
work, Cappy, will not be interrupta. It ees 
expensive sending for new capitans.” 

“I will try and oblige,” said Kettle grimly. 
For the first time in his professional meetings 
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with owners he omitted the ‘sir’. But this great 
jellyfish of a half-breed filled him with more nausea 
than respect. “Mrs. Kettle is to draw my half- 
pay. I arranged that with your agents before I 
left Liverpool. But my pay started from the day 
I sailed, and Pll trouble you, please, for the first 
month.” 

“That ees fourteen pounds. But you will 
have had expenses on the mail-a boat. Maria!” 

Sta 

“Bring twenty pounds from my box an’ give 
eet to the Capitan. You haf put too much 
Angostura in those cocktails. Peenk is pretty, 
but too much bitters is bad. It leets to drink. 
Capitan, my stimboat is badly ashore. She was 
bitched on a falling river seex months ago, an’ 
Africa is a bad keeping climate for machinery. 
It will require a sailor to get her into the water 
again.” 

“T am a sailor, whatever else I may be.” 

“Quite. So-a my agents say. And that is 
why you were engaged. Here is twenty pounds. 
No, I gif you twenty-five pounds, because you 
will haf expenses.” 

“You ate vety good, sir. But—what’s this 
currency? Great James, it’s in millions !”” 

“Tt ees Portuguese notes. Me, I haf no Eenglish 
money in the factory left. And Maria, you lump 
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of slow, why do you wait for me to order more 
cocktail? The Capitan will haf another, beeg-man 
size this time, and me, I will have two. Savvy? 
I hear you would not let my boys bury Cappy 
Bradbury weeth African honours. They were 
most disappoint.” 

“They were a pack of pagan savages. I did 
not know the deceased, but I saw to it, Mr. Jack- 
man, that he had every help that theology could 
provide. I wish to point out, too, that you 
slighted the corpse in not attending at the grave- 
side.” 

The little sailor’s tone was purposely acidulated, 
but the rebuke brought a result that startled 
him. The gross half-breed’s patronizing manner 
dropped away from him like perspiration, the 
stiffening oozed from him till he lay huddled in 
the broken Madeira chair like a grey and yellow 
sack; and his thick lips blubbered feebly with 
unspoken speech. 

The trim Maria, handing cocktails, shrugged 
contemptuously. “He think you put ju-ju on him. 
Poof! White man no fit for put on ju-ju.” 

Captain Kettle took the moist black Canary 
cigar from his lips, and his stare showed that he 
was puzzled. “I no savvy,” he explained. 

“Dem Jacky,” she explained, with a pert nod 
toward her proprietor—“‘dem Jacky he had witch- 
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doctor palaver over dem Cappy Bradbury when 
him lib for die. Witch-doctor say he put ju-ju on 
Cappy Bradbury for bury quiet, an’ then palaver 
set if nobody put on different ju-ju. If any fella 
put on different ju-ju, then Jacky he lib for die in 
one month. You put on different ju-ju, so Jacky 
he think he for it. Me,” added the pert Maria, 
with a shrug of glossy black shoulders—‘“me, I 
don’t believe in black witch-doctor’s ju-ju. It 
cost two case of gin, an’ no always fit for deliver 
goods. I bet on white cappy’s ju-ju.”” She handed 
the tin tray. “Cocktail lib. You fit 2” 

“Had enough, thank you, miss.” 

The Kabenda girl preened at the title. Then 
she ogled Captain Kettle without any disguise 
about it. She adjusted her bangles. She dimpled. 
“You may call me ‘Maria’, You may call me 
‘Leetle Sunbeam’ if you like. Missionary once 
callme that. ‘Leetle Sunbeam.’ Can do, Cappy ?” 

“We hardly know each other well enough 
for that, miss. And just for the minute you’d 
better attend to Mr. Jackman. He seems to have 
had a shock, though when he comes round you 
may impress upon him I didn’t intend to give 
him one. If you'll excuse me Pll push off and 
get busy on that steamboat.” 

“Phew !”” said the sailor to himself when he 
had backed out of the hut into the baking sunshine 
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of the untidy compound. “Tt is usually hard to be 
separated from Mrs. Kettle, but there are moments 
when her absence has its compensations. If she 
were here now she would call Maria a hussy, and 
as like as not make trouble. But Iam sure the poor 
girl means well.” He ran fingers over his neat 
torpedo beard and tipped it upward, and he settled 
his pith helmet with a jaunty cock. “Yes, Maria 
seems friendly, and as she has the top-hand over that 
snuff-and-butter Portuguee, it’s only tactful to keep 
her so. Mrs. Kettle is always urging me to use 
more tact. So that’s all right.” 


CHAPTER XII 
JU-JU AND THE GIN MILL 


Tue salving of Mr. Jackman’s ‘stimboat’ was an 
engineering feat of consequence. 

She was a vessel of some three hundred and 
fifty tons, originally Maid of Uist, that had started 
life as a coaster amongst western Scottish islands. 
She had run her course in that hard and stormy 
service, and in due time had been cast and sold. 
Thereafter she had descended the nautical social 
ladder rung by rung—Baltic trade, Mediterranean, 
Levant, Somali Coast, and finally, in her cab- 
horse’s old age, had staggered round to do base 
cattage up a West African oil river. She was then 
the Prince Henry, and after his twenty-ninth cocktail 
Mr. Jackman was open to confide to visitors 
that he was a fat-away nephew of the Navigator, 
and but for a trifling bar sinister would be Prince 
also. 

The S.S. Prince Henry, when Kettle first came 


to her, was perched high and damp on a stinking 
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mud-bank of a river which, if you please, we will 
call the Aluminium River, because that is not its 
name and I don’t want trouble in Lisbon. She 
lay on her bilge, and the rich slime was half-way 
up her lee decks. Boats, binnacle, cabin fittings, 
and anything else movable had all evaporated, 
and were either being put to native uses in adjoin- 
ing villages, or were serving for parochial worship. 

Gutted and stranded though she was, the little 
sailor was rather surprised to find that, taking her 
granted decrepitude into calculation, practically 
nothing essential was missing. The Oil Rivers 
native resident has no use for wire rope or engine- 
room spares, and although red and green side- 
lamps, properly illuminated, may make very telling 
adjuncts to a ju-ju house, one can at a pinch do very 
competent river trading without them. 

From a salvage point of view the place of the 
Prince Henry’s stranding was ptetty disastrous. 
Aluminium River widens into a lagoon there a 
mile across, with yellow water on either side 
under the mangroves probably extending for 
another mile. There is nothing to which a wite 
can be made fast. An anchor dropped into the 
rotten vegetation which forms the floor of Alumin- 
ium River pulls home, as my informant expressed 
it, “like a hairpin through a pound of butter”. I 
have never seen this interesting experiment with a 
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hairpin performed myself, but I was staying in an 
Aluminium River factory at the time the tale was 
told to me, and did not like to question my host’s 
veracity more than nine times out of ten. 

Of course, as a high river had floated the Prince 
Henry on to that mud-bank, an equally high river 
would float her off—if one could afford to wait. 
Captain Kettle couldn’t. Unnecessary delay was 
a thing he always abhorred, and anyway it struck 
him from a detail or two he had picked up about 
the late Captain Bradbury’s procedure, that delay 
in the obese Mr. Jackman’s service was usually 
fatal. So he cleared the raffle and the cockroaches 
from a lee angle of the Prince Henry’s grimy chatt- 
house, settled himself there with a fig of black 
Canary cigars and a box of damp matches, and 
squeezed his brain for mechanical ideas. 

As a result of a strenuous three hours of this 
ptocess he decided that if one cannot move a 
steamboat from an islet of ooze one might possibly 
move the islet—if it were in the middle of a flowing 
river—from beneath the steamboat. So he roused 
himself from his angular seat and went out into 
the grilling sunshine, and knocked activity into the 
dusky crews of the two cottonwood dug-outs he 
had brought with him. He also gave their two 
headmen certain detailed instructions. 

Finally said he: “So it’s going to be a race 
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between you, Dentist, and your pack of cannibals, 
and you, Pitt, and your board-school class. Pll 
toss for groins. Watch me. Heads north, which 
is the easier one. Pitt gets north.” 

“T’se Adolphus Pitt, mister.” 

‘7’m not a mate, to be called ‘mister’. [’m 
Captain Kettle. Say ‘sit? when you speak to 
me, you flat-footed Senegambian. You and your 
beauties start in one-time to cut brushwood and 
stakes, and build me up a groin on the south flank 
here, and if you’re slow about it Pll smarten 
you in style. Now you both see the idea? I’m 
going to make the river wash this bank away 
and put the steamboat afloat again. Away with 
you both, and let me see you do it, P.D.Q. I 
fit for dash a case of gin to the crew that gets 
its groin done first. There will also be plenty 
of chiquot for malingeters.” 

For the next three days the two crews, under 
Kettle’s hard driving, fought with the beer- 
coloured waters of the Aluminium. Stakes were 
cut and driven in lines into its oozy floor; faggots 
were woven in and out of these; and by degrees 
the large, vague current was harnessed between 
the two converging walls and driven with sluicing 
force on to the Prince Henry’s mud-bank. 

Switls of stinking filth were washed away, 
and the trunks and branches of rotting water- 
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logged trees laid bare. Islets of these, shedding 
bubbles of marsh-gas, shouldered to the surface, 
and lurched downstream toward the delta. Mud 
dissolved away below the Prince Henry’s flat 
bottom, and gradually her sturdy funnel and her 
two masts lost their list, and the debris began to 
slither riverward over her lee bulwarks. Dentist 
and his sweating pagans worked away like heroes, 
and had gin and other delicacies given them 
by way of bonus. Mr. Adolphus Pitt and his 
cohort, who wished at intervals to stop and argue 
about the rights of men, were persuaded by torrents 
of blows and abuse not to take a moment’s holiday 
till the work was complete. Quite a homelike 
feeling came over Captain Kettle each time he 
heard Mr. Adolphus Pitt’s voice, and attended to 
his needs. 

It was Mr. Pitt, however, who was presently 
posted to the office of chief engineer. He had 
acquired his rudiments as ‘stand-by-at-crane boy’ 
on a B. and A. boat, and now with a brass-bound 
cap on his well-clipped wool, and a blue-and-white 
loin-cloth as the rest of his uniform, he exuded 
importance and incompetence in the rusty engine- 
room. Captain Kettle himself, handy man of the 
sea, was, I suppose, really responsible for raising 
steam in the doubtful boiler, and persuading the 
stiffened machinery to turn. But as a deck-official 
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he naturally would not own up, even to me, to 
having truck with engine-room affairs. At sea 
there is a vety stringent etiquette on these points. 

The Prince Henry’s voyaging, however, was not 
of long duration. By Mr. Jackman’s orders she 
was navigated to a certain obscure lagoon, man- 
grove-fringed, and alive with the malarial mosquito. 
It lay hidden by the tropical forests. It gasped 
with tropical heat. It smelt musky by reason of 
the alligators who had homes there. Here the 
ancient steamship was brought to an anchor, and 
here, from an elaborate twenty-paddle, cotton- 
wood canoe which sported a blue-and-white striped 
awning, she was boarded by Miss Maria. 

The lady’s swaying gait was emphasized by her 
gay, green silken cloth. Her hair was neatly 
clipped to her shapely skull. She wore a scented 
white magnolia blossom above her neat right ear. 
And her dusky skin shone in the sunlight like black 
opal. 

“You fit, Cappy ?” 

“I fit, miss. Won’t you take a chair ?”’ 

Captain Kettle up-ended a green gin-case, and 
the lady seated herself elegantly, displaying neat, 
high-heeled golden slippers to advantage. Even 
the closest observer might have mistaken the glossy 
skin of her legs for black silk stockings. 

“Black, but most comely,” Kettle murmured 
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to himself, and again gave thanks that Mrs. Kettle 
was tesiding for the moment in Composition 
Terrace, South Shields. 

“You no love Jacky ?” 

“Mr. Jackman’s my ownet, miss.’ 

“That your palaver. Me, I got no owner. 
Me, I fit for be Jacky boss. Me, if I say Jacky 
carry on factory, he carry on. If I say Jacky lib 
for die, he die. He die one-time if Iso like. Savvy 
that ?” 

“T think I get your point, miss. But you 
shouldn’t say such things.” 

“Cappy, you savvy ju-ju 2” 

“Well, miss, the Body I belong to at home 
preaches in its chapels that there is no such thing, 
though I’ve noticed that the faith of one or two 
returned Gold Coast missionaries is not so robust 
on the point as it should be. But for myself 
I’m free to confess that things happen, and get 
done, in West Africa, and especially up the Rivers, 
that I personally cannot explain.” 

The shapely head nodded. “That ju-ju. Me, 
I ju-ju woman. Jacky he old-day used ju-ju- 
man palaver. Now he listen to me and do what 
I tell. He say ju-ju women heap more helly than 
ju-ju men.” 

“Ladies are coming to the front, miss, these 
days,” the sailor agreed. “Then do I take it you’re 
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managing Mr. Jackman’s business for him at the 
moment ?” 

“I fit. From now, you carry on gin palaver.” 

“Beg patdon, miss. I don’t quite understand.” 

The lady chuckled and stuck out the end of 
her tongue at him. Captain Kettle noted that 
she had extraordinarily pretty teeth, and that 
though outside she was black enough, to be sure, 
her inside trimmings were the prettiest kind of 
pinky-red imaginable. 

“You think this Prince Henry pukka steamboat ?”’ 

“Aged and tender, miss, but Id still call her a 
steamboat.” 

“Jacky he a her his dear little gin-mill. Come, 
I show you.” 

She took his hand and led him from bridge 
to foredeck. At her sharp bidding the saw- 
toothed Dentist and his underlings opened up 
number one hatch, and tucking up her green silk 
cloth she stepped over the coaming and climbed 
nimbly down the battens. Captain Kettle fol- 
lowed, and presently found himself with one of 
the lady’s hands in his, while with the other she 
demonstrated to him the working of a steam- 
jacketed still. 

“Boiler, he cooks him,” she explained. ‘Sea, 
he runs through dem pipes and cools him. Gin 
lib for that bucket. You pour gin into dem 
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demi-john, you give it sugar, you give it prickly- 
peat bug* for pretty, an’ you have Jacky Pink 
Drink for Brave Boys.” 

“T must say the title is most attractive, miss, 
and about anything to do with patent medicines 
I’m a bit of a judge. I must have read reams 
of literature supplied with them, and though I’ve 
given most a faithful trial P’ll have to own up that 
I always got back to Horner’s Perfect Cure in the 
end. Horner’s seen me and friends through all 
internal troubles so far, whether tropical or arctic.” 

“T no savvy Horner,” said Maria candidly, 
“an’ I no drink Jacky Pink Drink, much. You 
try him.” She filled and handed him a calabash. 

Captain Kettle, hardy man of the sea, has, 
accotding to his own showing, sampled many 
tipples in his time, and is accredited by those 
who know him of having a head made of boiler- 
plate. Mr. Jackman’s liqueur made him gasp, 
and brought the unwonted tear to his hard blue 


eye. 
“By James, miss, if you’ll excuse the expression, 


but this is just bottled zp. It beats Norwegian 
aquardiente. It’s three up on even Mexican mescal. 
It’s one King-drink that Dago Dante missed in 
his dream. What do you call it again ?” 

“Pink Drink for Brave Boys. Presently you 


*Perhaps cochineal. 
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will steam up and down the rivers, and trade 
demi-johns of it for ivory, rubber, and kernels. 
And me, I will live in one of the cabins. Before 
the deck-boys you will call me ‘Purser’, But 
when we ate alone, Cappy, you, you a 

“Yes, Maria °” 

“You may call me ‘Leetle Sunbeam’. Can do, 
Cappy °” 

“Can do, my dear,” said the sailor, and chucked 
her under her pretty chin. 


Now in these memoirs I have always depicted 
Captain Kettle as I have found him, a man of 
an austere morality, and it would have amused 
me to narrate his gin-selling experiences with the 
sprightly Maria behind the bar counter. “Black 
but most comely”, he said she was, and I gather 
he rather understated it. Some of these Kabenda 
gitls are astonishly handsome, of course in their 
own way. (I too, like Kettle, am a married man, 
and have got to go cannie in some things I want 
to write.) And anyway, she was always wonder- 
fully turned out. She’d that perfect knack of 
‘putting on her clothes’, which a niggardly heaven 
has shared out to only one woman in each thousand. 
But ‘ju-ju woman’ though she professed to be, she 
could not ward aside the larger kinds of Fate. 

His two headmen, Dentist and Mr. Adolphus 
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Pitt, had served him well, and Kettle, after the 
habit of the Coast, wanted to make them a suitable 
dash. The Pink Gin they had no particular taste 
for, presumably because they knew how it was 
made. Money, therefore, was the suitable medium. 
From his wad of Portuguese bills Kettle peeled 
what he considered to be suitable items and made 
presentation. 

The genial pagan with the filed teeth took 
his with a sheepish grin. Adolphus Pitt, of the 
mission, was openly insolent. “What for,” yam- 
mered he, “you dash me dem rogue stuff, you low 
white man?” And when the little sailor had 
knocked him over the coaming of number one hatch 
(still lying open) and cascaded him on to tangled 
ironmongery below, his complaints still floated 
upward into the hot night. “Oooo! Dem Jacky 
notes only fit for nigger pipe-lights. Ooooo! My 
left vertebra is broke. Dem notes only good for 
low white men. Oooo0 !” 

“Dentist,” said his Captain, “is that bushman 
speaking truth for once ?” 

“Speak plenty true—dis time. All Coast know 
dem Jacky note palaver. He never give pukka 
notes if you no put ju-ju on him.” 

“Then,” said Kettle grimly, “he’ll get it put, 
one-time. Call away a canoe and set me ashore.” 

But if Kettle was quick, the comely Maria, 
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with her African knowledge, was quicker. I am 
writing in England, and of course here I do not 
believe in the African or any other brand of magic. 
The whole thing is impossible, like the bush tele- 
graph which beats the electric variety, and all the 
other fables which West Coast residents tell us 
about. But on that coral strand—or on the mud 
where the coral strand ought to be, because to tell 
the truth coral was not on the menu in my district 
—ju-ju isn’t taken so lightly. You hear about ju-ju 
every day. You see its performances. Ju-ju 
doesn’t do any advance advertising, but it acts very 
efficiently. 

Captain Owen Kettle, about midnight, strode 
angrily out of a bush-path into the factory clearing, 
and presently into the grass hut—chimbeque, they 
call it—where in a broken Madeira chair Mr. 
Jackman, that demi-Portuguese trader, usually 
sprawled. 

Mr. Jackman was there certainly, in his un- 
buttoned, grimy, grey pyjamas, and his head, at 
a queer angle, was on the edge of the ruined 
chair. But the ponderous west end of him was 
on the mud floor, and the cloud of flies which 
had descended on to all of him guaranteed that 
the descendant of Prince Henry the Navigator 
was efficiently dead. Land-crabs scuttled from 
under his lee. 
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Miss Maria, cool and extremely soignée, turning 
up out of an opposite shadow, called attention 
to his deadness. 

“By James, miss, but I left you on the Prince 
Henry. You couldn’t match my pace. No woman 
could.” 

“So I lib for hammock. An’ I make boys 
run. You hot, Cappy. I quite cool.” 

“Ought we to have an inquest, I wonder 2” 

“I no savvy inquest. But I tell you dem Jacky 
die of ju-ju. I tole you he fit for die. I tole him. 
So he lib for die. You sorry, Cappy ?” 

“I was mad with him, of course, about those 
bogus notes. And I’d have hammered Hades 
out of him when I got here if he’d been alive. 
But it wasn’t a thing to kill a man for.” 

“No ?” the lady’s voice drawled. “I theenk 
he be’ave badly to you from when first you come 
on the beach. An’ I laike you. So I put ju-ju 
on heem. Listen! House-boy make box. You 
hear dem fap tap? Jacky too big for gun-case 
an’ top-hat, and so they make special box, covered 
with good cloth, an’ no expense spared.” 

“And anyway, the stuff’s his own. But, as 
a matter of taste, I’d keep off turkey-red if you’ve 
a good black or blue in stock.” 

“Will you make your Parteecular What-you- 
say funeral palaver over him, Cappy, or shall 
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I tell off Adolphus Pitt or Dentist? Dentist 
will bury him with native chop over the grave, 
but Adolphus will give him English pottery an’ 
can’ salmon.” 

Just then the saw-toothed Dentist marched 
in, slapped his flat feet on the earthen floor as he 
came to attention, brushed mosquitoes away 
with his right paw as he saluted, and made 
pronouncement : 

“Cappy! White mammie lib for beach. You 
fit for meet her? Or shall Maria ?” 

“Maria—you blockhead !”” Kettle snapped. “By 
James, no! It’s possibly Mrs. Kettle. Though 
how she got out to Aluminium the Lord only 
knows. Here, you stay and fetch Miss Maria 
anything she wants. You’re to work Mr. Jackman’s 
funeral as soon as it’s light, remember, and if you 
try and follow the ceremony you saw me put up 
it will improve his chances. Mrs. Kettle on our 
beach, is she? Well, my James! I must hop.” 


GHAPTER XIII 
TACK IN THEORY 


My dear Captain [wrote Mrs. Kettle from 231 
Composition Terrace, South Shields] ... I had 
Mr. Rosenbaum and his lady in to tea on Sunday, and of 
course had to get out our best electro for the occasion. 
I gave them... I asked Mr. R. indirectly how it was 
you never got the most select billets, you being such a perfect 
sailor. He said it was in his opinion your want of tack. 
I was mad and let him see it. But he stuck to his point, 
and she must needs chip in too, the overdressed cat, and I 
don’t believe her pearl earrings were genuine, though not 
those large ones which never are... . If Mr. Rosenbaum 
is not a real shipowner, at any rate he’s a clerk in a ship- 
owner’s office, which is the same thing, and I respect his 
iudgment, if not his wife... . Astrakan collar to his 
coat, though not real, of course, and two diamond rings, 
and Ess Bouquet on his pink silk handkerchief. Regular 
slap-up. You should have seen the neighbours stare when 
they went away. . . . But he is right about that want of 
tack. Ob, my sweet Captain. ... And there are the 
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girls now to consider as well. It was signed, From 
your dearest wife, my Captain darling, Mrs. Kettle. 
There was a postscript which said: The best electro 
went up again all right on Monday. If you could see your 
way to sending a bit it would be a great relief. But don’t 
worry if inconvenient. I'll manage somehow. I’m obliging 
another lady at present two mornings a week at 25. 6d. 
each and breakfast. That helps. And it saves two 
dinners as well. Mrs. K. 


The Kroo-boy who had brought the missive 
held out a pink paw that was seamed with black 
lines. “I fit for dash,” he pointed out. 

“Quite so, my lad. Run twenty miles with 
this in the dusk from Aluminium River, and risked 
being pulled down by a leopard three times on the 
way. I’d like to dash you half a crown. As it is, 
I’ve no cash on me at the moment, so I’ll owe you 
five bob. Book it up, will you ?” 

“T no fit for wait. I fit for dash, one-time.” 

“[’m sure you are. The only trouble is you 
can’t get blood out of a stone. But I believe 
I’ve got a piece of goods that will suit you better 
than cash. Come into the factory and have a 
look.” 

From a packing-case which contained the late 
trader’s meagre furnishings the little sailor, after 
some searching, presently extracted a toy house 
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built on Swiss chalet lines. Its front carried a 
clock’s face from which the hands were missing ; 
and from its underbody a pendulum should have 
dangled, but this also had gone astray. It possessed, 
however, some tangled chains, and a pair of fir- 
cone weights cast in iron, and with these Kettle 
proceeded to make adjustment. Then he hung 
the clock from a nail in the bamboo wall. 

“And now,” said Captain Kettle after the 
manner of a conjurer, “this interesting experiment 
is ready to proceed. What’s your name, boy ?” 

“Top-hat, sar.” 

“Observe, then, the ju-ju—the good, kindly 
ju-ju inside this extremely interesting chimbeque 
—will now appear and call out in plain, everyday 
tones the word ‘Top-hat’ !” 

Captain Kettle tugged at one of the dangling 
fir-cones and pulled a string. A fowl unknown 
to ornithology, but in full moult, popped out 
through a trapdoor, and a gaping Kroo-boy who 
expected to hear the name “Top-hat’ did hear 
that name. (There is always a good deal due to 
the imagination in these experiments, and it is up 
to the conjurer to span gaps.) 

Once mote and again the sailor demonstrated 
his ju-ju, and then stopped. It is never wise 
to overstrain the internals of a clock in the soggy 
West African climate. So, “There you are,” 
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said he, “and don’t tell people Pm mean with 
my dashes.” 

Top-hat struggled with the conversation of 
gratitude. “Sar,’”’ he said—“‘sar, you more white 
than white man. You—you lard-colour! I fit 
for wish you may have seven wives. Seven 
wives, savvy? No, eight, sar, and I wish some 
one dash you dem Kabenda girl, Maria, to swizzle 
yo’ gin cocktails. Yes, sar. Thank you, sar. Ilib 
for go, sar.” And, carrying his precious clock 
against his enormous breast, he emptied into the 
night. 

Captain Kettle sighed, and after search found 
among his papers an inventory. He tran his 
finger down this till he came to an item: “Clock, 
cuckoo, Swiss, one, damaged, 15. 9d.” 

Then he sighed again, and altered the 15. 9d. 
to 5s., and adjusted at the foot of the column the 
total he owed. 

It isn’t a thing I should have done myself, 
as the former valuation was a fair one. But 
then, I have never managed to attain to Kettle’s 
pinnacle of honesty. In his then situation, too, 
things were little short of desperate with him. 
His late employer, the demi-Portuguese, Mr. 
Jackman, had died under circumstances of some 
mystery, leaving an estate that seemed hopelessly 
insolvent. The comely Kabenda, Maria, that Top- 
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hat had spoken about, was currently believed along 
that stretch of the Coast to be in comfortable pos- 
session of all the items that mattered, but nobody 
could prove it on her. The late Mr. Jackman had 
left several wives, and innumerable snuff-and- 
butter-coloured families, but none of them seemed 
to have any special legal standing. Or, what was 
perhaps mote to the point, after the habit of the 
demi-Portuguese on the West Coast, none of them 
had the energy to worty. 

So Maria flaunted it in a green silk cloth and 
golden slippers, and Captain Owen Kettle, with 
three months’ pay due to him, starved. Mrs. 
Kettle also, at 231 Composition Terrace in far-off 
South Shields, was similarly in far from affluent 
circumstances, as has been indicated above. And 
a cettain Miss Pond was waiting at another 
Aluminium River Factory on the understanding 
that Kettle was in the act and article of carrying out 
fot het the most delicate and profitable negotiation. 

It was under these circumstances, then, that 
Mr. Deputy Commissioner R. M. Carew descended 
from the bush upon Captain Kettle’s place of 
business. 

To be entirely accurate, he arrived there feet 
first, spread out untidily in a hammock, the pole 
of which was born on his Hatisas’ heads. Mr. 
Catew, when he arrived, was about half-way 
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through a bout of blackwater fever, and, as results 
went so far, it looked as though the second half 
would not interest him. 

A six-foot Hatisa sergeant came forward, saluted 
tigidly, and reported arrival. 

“Your gentleman looks mighty bad,’ said 
Kettle, 

“T tink he lib for die, sar.” 

“Don’t agree, sergeant. He hasn’t kicked yet. 
But he fit for die mighty soon if something doesn’t 
happen. Bring him in and put him on that bed. 
Thank the Lord, though Pm out of most stores, 
I’ve a bottle of Horner left.” 

“No savvy Horner, sar.” 

“Horner’s Perfect Cure is the king of patent 
medicines. It says so on the label if you care 
to read it. With Horner and kindness you can 
get top-side of pretty nearly any illness that’s 
brewed on this coast. Sorry I can’t offer you any 
chop, sergeant, but the factory has run dry, and most 
of the boys have scooted. But I see by your loads 
you’ve plenty of your own.” 

“Yes, sat. Gubament rations, sar. Shall I 
bring officer chop-box into factory, sar ?” 

Captain Kettle felt himself blushing through 
his abundant tan. “I fit,” said he. “Maybe 
something among Mr. Carew’s stores will come in 
useful,” and presently, after doing his best for 
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the patient, he was luxuriating over a tin of New- 
castle sardines and two thick weevily biscuits. 
That was the only food, other than nauseating, 
saltless mealie porridge, he had seen for ten days. 


* * * * * 


Captain Kettle’s business address at the moment 
was Kwahu Factory, Bish, Aluminium River, West 
Africa. 

He had bought the factory, which was a grass 
hut on piles, and its inventory, which was what 
he liked to make it, and its trade-connection, 
which did not exist, for a very trifling sum—on 
credit. A certain Miss Pond had incited him 
to the purchase, for purposes of her own, and 
as soon as he had taken possession had ‘gone 
sick’ of scarlet fever, of all things, in a down-river 
factory. The little sailor’s other worldly possessions 
at that time, besides his meagre kit, were a parcel 
of spurious Portuguese reis notes and a cheap 
German accotdion, several of whose reeds had 
succumbed to the moist coast climate. 

Miss Pond had promised him cloth, guns, gun- 
powder, gin, tinned salmon, Hamburg-Sheffield 
razors, and other commodities which the Oil 
Rivers native values, with which to stock his 
store, but no loads had artived. News like 
this spreads, and the local villagers stayed away ; 
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and when some wandering merchant from far 
up-countty came in to trade kola-nuts, or rubber, 
ot an occasional tusk of ivory, for exotic luxuries 
at the white man’s store, Kettle could only say 
to him, “Feteesh no lib today,” and hand him 
on to the next factory downstream. He was 
perfectly aware that it was, as he expressed it, 
“chucking away Mrs. Kettle’s chances”, but he 
saw no help for it. Scarlet fever has to run its 
course, and frequently leaves the patient unfit for 
active affairs for some time after it has done so. 

Horner, however, for once let his disciple 
down. In the edition of his medical guide, 
then at Kwahu Factory, there was no mention 
whatever of blackwater fever. This may have, 
and possibly has, been remedied in subsequent 
issues, though at that period there was no indication 
that Mr. Horner even knew that such a pestilence 
as blackwater existed. But Captain Kettle had 
not doctored crews out of depleted ship’s medicine- 
chests without being a man of resoutce. Said he: 
“Mr. Horner doesn’t say his Cure is bad for black- 
water. Therefore it’s probably good. Therefore 
I’m going to give Mr. Carew a good stiff dose every 
hour, and trust that it will prevail against his 
complaint.” 

This, then, is exactly what was done, and, either 
in spite of Horner or because of him, Mr. Deputy 
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Commissioner Carew, who had entered Kwahu 
Factory a few hours earlier to all appearances a 
dying man, just upon sunset, while Kettle was 
trying to get a sixth dose into him, began to spit 
and sweat. 

“Good God, man,” gasped Mr. Deputy Com- 
missioner Carew, “what’s this you’re trying to 
poison me with ?” 

“Sir, please do not be profane. This is Hornet’s 
Perfect Cure I’m loading into you, and under 
Providence it has saved your life.” 

“Thanks awfully. But don’t push the good 
work too far. At this rate you’ll make me immortal 
if you go on. What about a whisky-and-sparklet ? 
But I say, you aren’t Squashi Halahan !” 

“Your sergeant says Dr. Halahan died yester- 
day, sir. Shot down on the march, I gather, and 
buried in the bush.” 

The Assistant Commissioner tried to lift him- 
self on to an elbow, and failed. “Squashi scuppered ! 
My God, that’s tough! And I—am about as much 
—good—as a week-old chicken—with the pip—I 
say—you! What’s your honoured name—please ?” 

“Kettle, sit.” 

“Much obliged, Mr. Kettle, for all your kind- 
ness. Just one thing further. When I peg out 
—I mean—sf I peg out—kindly announce ‘No 
land-crabs. By request.’ Always hated land-crabs. 
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Got dam’ bad taste in colours. Never thought 
them a teal ornament to a grave. Ever see land- 
crab blowing ‘Last Post’, Mr. Kettle ?” 

“Now you just swig off this next go of Horner, 
Mr. Carew, and turn over and have a nice sleep, 
and you'll wake up much refreshed.” 

“Wake up where? Ha, thought you got me 
that time! I wonder if angels have nice red beards 
like yours? ‘Torpedo beards. By—by Jiminy! 
You naval officer by any chance? You Com- 
mander Whatever-it-is 2? Commandet’s beard, isn’t 
ltrs 

“Captain Kettle, sir. Master in the Merchant 
Service.” 

“You'll do. Can you command an army, and 
make bloody war, and save your blooming country, 
and all the rest of it ?” 

“Now do steady down, sir. Your fevet’s 
coming back again, and Horner had got it nicely 
checked.” 

“Damn Horner and all his horrors. Listen, 
man. I’m cold, sober, and sane. I believe I 
was raving a minute since, but I’m not now. 
Oh, God! my head: it’s in two bits! Captain 
Kettle, you’re an Englishman, I take it ?”’ 

“English enough, sit, for all practical purposes, 
though privately I may say I happened to be born 
in Wales.” 
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“Then listen hard. You’ve my job to do, 
and that’s Great Britain’s job. Squashi’s dead, 
and there’s nobody else, and I’m going to die, 
dam’ quick. My faith, what luck to find a pukka 
sea-captain instead of a gin-soused palm-oil ruffian ! 
.. . No, don’t teuch me. I won’t choke till I’m 
through. . . . It’s my job, that the Commissioner 
trusted me with, and because I’m pegging out that’s 
no treason he should be let down. . . . Just 
wet my whistle: thanks. ... Map’s in my kit, 
and if you tell my sergeant you are out to capsize 
German-palaver, he’ll understand. . . . Good sort, 
Sergeant Quamblah. You tell Commissioner my 
last request, ..... Quamblah gets a medal... . 
And you, Captain Kettle, if you don’t send those 
Germans to hell, Pll. . . PI———” 

“And that’s torn it,” the little sailor com- 
mented as he lowered what was once Deputy 
Commissioner Catew back on to the bed. “Tf I 
could only have got that dose of Horner in him he’d 
have been alive now. I wonder if there was any- 
thing in what he has been saying, or whether it 
was only delirium? Id better have a word or 
two with that big Hadsa Sergeant Quamblah.” 


* > * * * 


That there was corroboration of the late Deputy 
Commissionet’s scrappy story may be judged from 
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the fact that less than one hour later, Captain Kettle, 
with a force of twenty-two Martini-armed Hatsas 
and his own three Elmina boys, was navigating 
north-easterly through the bush-paths, under what 
he termed ‘forced draught’. 

In a grave outside the tattered factory buildings, 
secute from land-crabs, he had left behind him that 
one-idea’d servant of the Empire, Mr. Deputy 
Commissioner Carew, an English gentleman. 

I take off my hat always to Mr. Reginald Moote- 
Carew. 


CHAPTER XIV 
TACK IN PRACTICE 


Caprain Kerr ez had never liked Germans himself 
—Dutchmen, as he called them in the sea-argot— 
but he was surprised at the African virulence against 
anything of that nationality. The Hun is not 
loved by Europeans, but their dislike is idyllic 
love compared with the black man’s hate. And the 
comely Miss Maria laid slim, small hands on the 
breast of her green silk cloth and threatened 
disruption at the very name of them. 

Miss Maria, with hammock at the trot and four 
relays of bearers in train, emerged at a cross-path 
of the bush as Kettle and his cohort were passing. 
She kissed her fingers in greeting. “T lib for help 
you keel those dam’ Germans, Cappie,” said she, 
and then added brightly as an afterthought, “‘twisty- 
wise,” explaining this term with one convincing 
gesture of taper finger and golden toe. 

“IT request, miss,” snapped the mariner, “that 
you'll return at once. This is no woman’s job 
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“a black woman’s”, but substituted “a ju-ju 
woman’s”’. 

“Poof |” said she, “ees this my country, Cappie, 
ot ces it yours? Me, I Englishwoman. You not 
quaite English, eh, Cappie ?” 

“By James, miss, if you were a man I’d let you 
know I was English enough.” 

“So? Now dem bushman, Adolphus Pitt, he 
say you fit for be Welsh. Fonny thing,” con- 
tinued the lady reflectively, “Scotchmen always 
tell you he Scotch; Englishman never tell you 
nothing, only laugh; Welshmen tell you he no 
fit for be Welsh; an’ dam’ nigger girl tell you she 
English. Fonny, isn’t it, Cappie? And dem 
Germans, who lib for buy King of Fellin Town, 
dey say dey Belge.” She swung a shapely leg over 
the edge of the hammock and admired its sheen. 
“Navy officer the other day tell me he think I mus’ 
be French. He say I have so much sheek. What- 
for that word sheek he mean, Cappie ?” 

“Cheek, I expect, the impertinent swine. Don’t 
you let that sort of officer get gay with you, Maria, 
do you hear? You'll be safest if you keep well to 
windward of the Navy. Now just turn your 
safari to the right about and be off home again, like 
a good girl.” 

“No. I prize-good girlie, so I stay along-a 
you and keep care of you. Cappie ?” 
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“Call me ‘Leetle Sunbeam’, Cappie. Just once, 
Cappie. It will come easier after the first once.”’ 

“You certainly have a way with you,” the 
sailor admitted grudgingly. “And you're as pretty 
as a flower. But, my dear, I wish you’d go home. 
We’ve warm work ahead of us, and it will be no 
place for the likes of you.” 

“You fit for do dem work, Cappie P” 

mCorecourse:! am.” 

“You know how ?” 

“Can’t say I do, off-hand. But when the time 
comes you see I'll figure out a scheme all right.” 

“You and your twenty-two Hatisas and your 
tree Elmina boys! Dem King of Fellin he have 
seven-tousand warriors, an’? dem Dokitar Blaus— 
did you know the German was Dokitar Blaus, 
Cappie >—dem Dokitar he has two hundred, all 
wid Mausers. It would be a great fight, Cappie. 
But Ino tink it would bea long fight.” 

“T’ve won out through wotse ones,” said the 
sailor doggedly. “You don’t butt straight into 
these affairs, Maria. You use tact.” 

“Tack P” she chuckled. “You? Mammy who 
lib for yo’? home—Sheels, you call it >—she say 
you no lib for have tack.” 

“Now where the mischief did you get that 
rom, you imp? Been reading my letters ?” 
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“No savvy yo’ write-palaver. But I know 
plenty fonny things. Me, I told you, me ju-ju 
woman, Cappie. I fit for make you beat Blaus 
an’ dem King of Fellin, Cappie—if you do as I 
say. You, if you go on your own, you lose. 
An’ you die, twisty-wise, in dem Fellin ju-ju 
grove. You savvy ju-ju grove, Cappie ?” 

“Seen one,”’ Kettle admitted shortly, and tried 
not to shiver. “Seen one at Benin City, Maria. 
It smelt bad, and looked worse. British troops 
had to go up and clean it out. One officer took a 
photo of the crucifixion-tree, and thought he’d make 
a lot of money out of it. But the papers wouldn’t 
print it. You savvy Benin fight ?” 

“I been told. Me, I piccanin then. I more 
young than you, Cappie. I enough young to 
be yo’ daughter. You laike me for daughter, 
Cappie? You sweetheart me on yo’ knee? Your 
mammy Kettle, she like me for daughter >?” 

“You’re a scandalous young thing,” the little 
sailor stormed. “And leave Mrs. Kettle out of the 
business, anyway. She hasn’t heard of your exist- - 
ence, and I don’t want her to. Get ahead with your 
scheme. How do you suggest I should scupper 
Blaus and the King of Fellin 2” 

“You say ‘I’, Cappie,” remarked the lady sweetly. 
“You fit for mean ‘we’ ?” 

“Put it this way, my dear: How is the British 
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Empire—and that includes both of us and the 
wishes of the late Mr. Deputy Commissioner 
Carew—how is the British Empire going to mariage 
ite” 

“T laike you when you call me ‘my deat’. Call 
me “Leetle Sunbeam’, Cappie, just once, an’ then I 
tell you how I fit for keel dem Dokitar Blaus.” 


* * * * * 


I read this much of my history to Kettle the 
other night after dinner, and he says I have scandal- 
ously misrepresented him. If so, I am sorry, being 
by trade a truthful historian. But 

Well, anyway, that is what the little man says ; 
and as regards the rest of the happenings at those 
ctoss-roads in the bush beyond Aluminium River, 
caetera desunt. ‘Kettle merely used extremely nautical 
language at me when I pleaded for further details, 
and omitted to pass the port till he was very point- 
edly asked if his name was Cork. 

Afterward things smoothed down, and an hour 
later, over one of his own particular eight-and-a- 
half horse-power black Canary cigars, further items 
of the matter of Herr Doktor Blaus and H.M. the 
King of Fellin trickled out rather limpingly. 

It seems they did forced marches through 
the winding bush-paths, not direct to Fellin 
City, as might have been expected, but round 
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to the back of it, and settled themselves astride 
(if that is the military term) of the Sokoto road. 
As a point of fact there was no “road” at all, but 
merely a winding muddy track, and they clapped 
down in the thick tropical bush on either side 
out of sight. The dashing Maria was in their 
convoy. That comely damsel at this point 
left them, and Kettle acknowledged to me, though 
stify enough, I must own, that he was torn with 
anxiety as to her safety. 

Maria’s own explanation was that she “lib 
for bush for make ju-ju palaver”. As that might 
mean anything between whitening her eye-sockets 
with chalk, to arranging for a seasoning of powdered 
glass in some gentleman’s luncheon dish, the phrase 
left a good deal to the imagination. However, 
from other sources I have gathered that that 
extremely competent and unscrupulous young 
woman was engaged in concocting a medical pre- 
paration whose basis was formic acid. 

I suppose some few readers of this account, 
possibly for their sins, have visited that extremely 
undesirable and malarial shamble of mud and 
wattle buildings and unfenced gardens, Fellin 
City. If so, for reasons well impressed on them 
at the time, they will not have forgotten the huge, 
cone-shaped hills of the driver ants that are peppered 
in and about farm-lands which surround it. And 
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driver ants, instead of good red blood and bone 
and beef, seem to be compounded largely of 
formic salts. 

The people of Fellin City are the usual collection 
of merchants, farmers, and manufacturers which 
make up most West African towns, and when Kettle 
from down wind took a rough census of their num- 
ber from the aromatic smoke of their cooking-fires, 
he had an uneasy feeling that the job he had volun- 
teered for was bigger than the late Mr. Deputy 
Commissioner Carew had suggested. So although 
he had the plain man’s preference for a straight 
fight he was beginning to hope that the comely 
Maria had more in her scheme than pleasant 
words. 

In the meantime Maria had commandeered 
all the available force, and although Sergeant 
Quamblah and most of his Hafisas, as strict Moham- 
medans, ought from their upbringing to have spat 
at the idea of magic, as a point of fact through their 
African sense of humour they made chuckling, 
hard-working conjurer’s assistants. Maria herself, 
after getting the good work well a-going, came 
silently through the bush, a flashing thing of silken 
black and green, and stood beside a deck-chair 
where Captain Kettle was moodily smoking a cigar 
and wishing the hot, breathless night would end. 

As no invitation was forthcoming she sighed 
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gently, and seated herself very demurely upon 
his knee. 

“Tf I clever girl, Cappie, you fit for give me small 
dash ?” 

“I fit for give you a big one, if you push this 
job through,” 

“T shy, Cappie. I only take plenty-small one 
for first time.” 

“What is it you want, my dear ?” 

“Only small-small kiss, Cappie. You fit ?” 

“I no fit. I keep on telling you I’m a respectable 
married man, Maria, and if you are going to sit 
on my knee, just you stay at the outboard end, and 
don’t you come any nearer. When’s this game of 
yours going to start ?” 

“When end of night he come, and ghost he 
c-r-r-r-a-wl. You afraid ghost-palaver, Cappie ?” 

“Not a bit, and don’t you come clinging to me 
because you think you are, either. I shan’t believe 
its 

“IT don’ think dem Dokitar Blaus afraid of 
ghost-palaver either,’ the Kabenda girl admitted, 
with a nod of her shapely head. “But dem 
Dokitar’s boys—O-o-o-0, plenty much afraid, and 
dem Fellin City warriors too! My ghost not 
ghost you only see flitter, Cappie. My ghost 
bite like hell.” 


“Don’t sweat, Maria.” 
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“Like hell, he bite. You no savvy driver-ant 
bite, Cappie 2” 

“Tl shake you, Maria, if you don’t mend your 
language. I want you to be a little lady.” 

“You fit for kiss little ladies, Cappie ?” 

“I might stretch a point. What’s that bamboo 
thing you’ve got in your hand? Looks like a 
garden syringe.” 

“Dem shoot-gun for ju-ju medicine.” 

“Biggest size in stock, eh? Looks hefty enough 
to drench a hippo with. What’s the game, Maria 2” 

“You give me one leetle cuddle, Cappie— 
leetle lady’s cuddle—an’ I fit for tell you.” 

“Pll wait,’ said the sailor sturdily. “And 
you keep to your own premises, Maria, on the 
outboard end of that knee. Great James! Here’s 
Sergeant Quamblah! Get off. Here, you can 
have the chair. Well, Sergeant ?” 

The big Hatisa clicked his splay feet into a 
tight angle, saluted, came to stiff attention, and 
made report: “Day he begin for lib in one small 
hour; then hell he start one-time.” 

“TI see, Sergeant, and though I wish you wouldn’t 
use the word, I’d like to know what kind of hell 
it is you’re all talking about.” 

“Dem hell missie fix. I fit for think she tell 
you ?” 

Captain Kettle ignored Maria’s pleased little 
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chuckle. “Very good,” said he. “Carry on, 
Sergeant.” 

Presently enlightenment came. 

With the scented smoke of the dawn cooking- 
fires which drifted to him from Fellin City came 
also little yaps of surprise, and then giggles, and 
then screams, and then yells. Fellin City was 
awakening, and awakening unpleasantly. The 
fickle African mind soon turns from laugh to riot. 
And presently the men and the women and the 
children of Fellin City came pattering down the road 
which Kettle watched, driving their goats and sheep, 
and carrying calabashes of meal, and festoons of 
leg-haltered chickens, and babes too young for 
footwork. 

Maria leaned her scented self to Kettle’s ear. 
“Dem done by my ju-ju,” she whispered. “You 
laike ?” 

“You’ve stampeded them all right, my dear. 
But how did you do it 2” 

Maria wagged a tip of coral pink tongue between 
two rows of ivories. ““Leetle Sunbeam’ fit for 
tell. Not ‘your dear’. ” 

“Don’t worry, then,” said the sailor. He 
glanced round, and through the thinning gloom 
saw Hatisas and Elmina boys squatting on their 
heels in the bush. He beckoned to his headman, 
Dentist, who was nibbling with his saw teeth 
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at a pink kola-nut. “What dem tun-palaver ? 
You fit for know ?” 

The headman lifted his eyebrows in surprise. 
“Dem ju-ju, sar.” 

“Yes, I know. Everything nobody wants to 
explain is ju-ju in West Africa. But what variety 
is this >” 

“Dis the ju-ju o’ dem mammy you take on 
your knee, sar,” Dentist explained stolidly. 

“Oh, go and stew your head,” said his com- 
manding officer violently. 

It was less than ten minutes after that that 
Kettle saw the extinction of Herr Doktor Blaus 
and his hopes. An increased yelling and a-a-a-ing 
came from the road, and the negro fugitives 
doubled in number. They were savage, they were 
afraid, they were (as their rubbings and wrigglings 
showed) extremely sore. 

Then in their midst was hustled along a white 
man. He had no shoes, no sun helmet, no weapon. 
A tasselled waistband represented his pyjamas. 
The only sound garment about him was a pair of 
steel-rimmed spectacles. 

This white man was being thumped with cala- 
bashes, bumped by black knees, and prodded 
with the butts of spears. But the fellow had 
his courage. Just opposite Kettle’s hide he turned 
valiantly on his persecutors, and Kettle, another 
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white man, jumped up, revolver in hand, to answer 
the call of his colour. 

But he was too late. The prodding spears were 
reversed with the quickness of a conjuring trick, 
and twenty steel points clashed in Doktor Blaus’ 
torso. 

“Now here,” said Kettle to himself, “is where 
‘tack’ comes in. Being another white man my- 
self, I naturally want to sail in and murder twelve 
of those Fellins as compensation. But I’ve Mrs. 
Kettle to think about, as she has reminded me. So 
I must give them a miss this time. But I wish 
to James I could find out how all this upset was 
worked. Drat that hussy !” 

Just then the secret, which was no secret to some 
five thousand other people on that wide country- 
side, emerged. 

“Sar,” yelled Dentist pointing excitedly, “sar, 
fire-bug lib. I fit for run.” 

Kettle looked in the direction of the finger, 
and saw, coming toward them from a clearing in 
the bush, a band, four inches wide, of ants. 

“Driver ants, by James! Sergeant Quamblah, 
boot and saddle. At the double, march, as soon 
as you can get limbered up. Driver ants beat me, 
all right.” 


? 


Driver ants in West Africa beat most people. 
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They advance upon you in column, when they 
feel so inclined, and they will eat out every scrap 
of food, every cockroach, rat, sick man, or any- 
thing devourable in your house. If you wait they 
will even be so rude as to eat you, sit—boots 
and bones and hymn-book too. They have eaten 
many gentlemen who have dined too heavily, or 
slept too heavily, or wore too heavy a fever for 
quick mobility. Fires built across their path they 
walk into with perfect discipline, till the fires are 
quenched and the survivors have a bridge over 
the ashes. Driver ants don’t know fear, and 
their hills are always ready to vomit new billions 
of reinforcements. 

As a certain tincture of valerian will lure the 
domestic cat and all his cousins to congregate in 
their cohorts in your garden and there sing the 
songs of love, so will some infernal concoction 
of formic acid—which is crushed-up ant—known 
only to the West African ju-ju practitioners, lure 
the driver ant out of his castles, and take him nosing 
along the track that has been laid, devastating 
every place that he passes. Polished skeletons mark 
his path. Attila and his Huns wete not more 
thorough, and though Maria had never heard of 
Attila when at that afternoon’s halt, silken and un- 
dulating, she preened herself before Kettle, and 


asked him if he knew anybody in history who made 
P 
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better ju-ju, he had to confess that there she beat 
him. 

“Say ‘“Leetle Sunbeam’, Cappie, just once, and 
I won’t sit on your knee.” 

“Oh, Little Sunbeam, if it pleases you !” 

She rubbed her beautiful hands together in a 
quiet ecstasy. “Now you go home, and you kiss 
yo’ own mammy in Sheels. But you never fit for 
forget me, Cappie. Savvy that ?” 

“Savvy plenty, Maria,’ said Captain Owen 
Kettle, shaking his head very thoughtfully. 


A letter to the Commissioner of the Territory 
supplies practically all that there is left to tell. 

“Sir,” the little sailor wrote, with a hard pencil 
On paper that was mottled with the tropical mildew : 


S77 

I beg to report that at the request of your late 
Mr. R. Moore-Carew I attended at Fellin City, and 
settled the German-palaver one-time, being much helped 
by a Miss Maria Pinsaho, your Sergeant Quamblah, and 
my Elmina boy, Dentist. 

Dr. Blaus is knocked out for good (though not by me) 
and will be no more trouble. That squares up for your 
Dr. Halahan. The Mausers and ammunition are at the 
bottom of twenty feet of ooze in the creek. And the 
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King of Fellin will now join up with you and pay rates 
and income-tax as requisite, and bring in his country. 
So that adds 2557 square miles to the British Empire. 

I wish to recommend the following for any medals that 
are going : 


(1) Miss Maria Pinsaho (spinster). 
(2) Sergeant Quamblah (Haksa). 
(3) Dentist (Elmina boy). 

My personal afc is as follows : 


fhe pre 

Goods supplied Tine £6 
1 pr. boots wore out 016 4 
2 °380 revolver cartridges (Say) OnaOurd 
Time expended o 0 0 
Cece 2ae2 


Cheque will oblige, payable to ajc Miss Pond, Kwahu 
Factory, Bish, Aluminium River, West Africa. 
I am, sir, 
Yours truly, 
O. Kettle (Master). 


CHAPTER XV 
THE KING OF FELLIN 


“Do not fear,” said the King of Fellin to Captain 
Kettle. “I shall not put out your eyes till quite 
late in the proceedings. In fact, your share of the 
entertainment will probably be spun out over quite 
half a day before we get as far as that. My cruci- 
fixion-tree arrangements are singularly well thought 
out. And then, of course, you don’t start the bill. 
That comely Kabenda wench of yours will do first 
turn. I had thoughts, when I first captured you, 
of adding her to my harem. But it seems she’s 
educated, and I’ve no use whatever for wives with 
education.” 

“Tm glad you didn’t catch Mr. Beelbee,” said 
the sailor cheerfully. “He'll raise the countryside 
against you, anyway, and if you’ve the bad taste to 
torture Maria and me he’ll take it out of you in 
kind. Mr. Beelbee’s a Yankee and a minister of 


religion, and though our sects differ by a lot I will 
228 
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say this for him: he’s very definite views on the 
desirability of suitable punishment in this world 
besides what will be dealt out in the hereafter.” 

“Quite so,” said the King. “The Reverend 
Beelbee has—or had—remarkable views for a West 
African trader-missionary. They were almost sen- 
sible views, in many ways. But I’m afraid Mr. 
Beelbee did not escape my net. If you’d like to 
see his head, it’s on exhibition on a spike over one of 
the town gateways. You'll pass it on your way 
to the—er—ceremony.” 

“There,” said the captive thoughtfully, “I believe 
you’re lying. You are! You niggers have such 
indiarubber faces you never can lie efficiently 
without letting people see you’re doing it.” 

The King, a slim, broad-shouldered man in 
trim white drill, flipped the ash from his cigar, and 
slowly, very slowly, advanced the glowing end 
of it to his tied-up prisoner. He pressed it well 
into his bare cheek, above the edge of the red 
torpedo beard, and then with a gratified sigh leaned 
back again in his chair. 

The little sailor bore the stinging pain ot the brand 
without a wince. Said he, “Uncommonly good 
English you speak, King. I guess you didn’t pick 
it up on the Coast.” 

“My good man, are you competent to judge ? 
I take it that your education was of the most 
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elementary kind. You are not the sort of man 
to be a gtaduate of any university. Now I 
aim.’’ 

Captain Kettle hated to think he flushed. But 
his voice cattied no tremor. “Poof!” said he. 
“You an Oxford man !” 

“I didn’t specify which university,” said his 
Majesty. “Mine, as it happens, is vastly superior 
to Oxford. In me, my good man, you see a 
graduate of Durham University. Durham pro- 
duces bishops, priests, and archdeacons. It pro- 
posed, half-way through my second year, to 
fatten me for a bishopric. It started me on very 
sound evangelical lines. Where we fell out was 
over the matter of matrimonial requirements. 
When I settled down to work here on the Coast 
among my blood brethren, I found that the one 
wife Durham allowed me was inadequate to my 
requirements. I couldn’t keep up the necessary 
dignity on less than three. That was where we 
split. So, now, nolo episcopari.” 

“Trigamy |!” said the prisoner. “And you a 
clergyman, too, though of course black! I don’t 
wonder they fired you. Durham, you said ?” 

“The ancient university of Durham, that colour- 
blind factory of prelates. I gather from a report 
that there were no less than four more other 
backsliders of my year—Africans who returned 
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to native habits, as the dons put it. Sad, isn’t 
erate 

“There was something wrong with the teach- 
ing,” Kettle stated emphatically. “Now if you 
had been a member of my Connection you’d have 
started off on the natrow path, and, by James, 
you'd have stayed there !” 

“Phew! You'll pardon my surprise! But I 
thought it was an ordinary palm-oil ruffian that 
I was going to put through his antics on the 
execution ground for the benefit of my gentle 
people and myself. You didn’t give me the 
idea that you were an ecclesiastic. By the way, 
don’t run away with the notion that I am a mete 
wasteful savage. There is distinct method in my 
forthcoming barbarities. You stirred up me and my 
people last week in style, Pll admit. But I don’t 
bear any resentment for that. You were kind 
enough to ease me of that German, Dr. Blaus. 
I hated the way that man masticated his soup. So 
we'll call it quits over that. But the real point 
is this: My amiable subjects are becoming soft, 
and I am getting—no, have got—bored by being 
their King. When I’ve scuppered you and the girl 
twisty-wise (to use the local technical term) news of 
it will travel by bush telegraph quicker than you 
can think.” 

“You bet,” said the captive heartily. 
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“That fussy old pattner-woman of yours, Miss 
—or is she Mrs. p—Pond, is just the sort of bird 
to make a song about it that will wake up Govern- 
ment House. And then,” added the King, rubbing 
his hands, and talking through his fine white teeth— 
“then they will send all available forces, and I shall 
mop up that expedition with much completeness. 
That’s arranged for. Afterward, wavering tribes 
all round this square of Africa will decide that I 
have the right kind of ju-ju for them, and I really 
think if things go well I shall be able to drive all 
you beastly English back to hell, or Durham, or 
wherever it is you really belong.” 

“Fine scheme,” said Kettle, settling his shoulders 
in the angle of the wall and drawing up his knees 
to ease the strain on the lashings. “But there’s one 
big drawback to it.” 

“What’s that 2” 

“You’re a ditty, mongrel renegade, and there- 
fore you must have a soft spot in you. You’re all 
talk and nigger smell.” 

“And here again,” said the King softly, “is 
where we once more curb the naughty tongue.” 
He drew hard at his cigar, knocked off the ash, 
and leaned forward to brand. 

But the resourceful mariner, although he had 
made his language intentionally provoking, was 
not asking for another burn. As though some 
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powerful spring in his internal anatomy was 
suddenly released, as the King stooped so did the 
sailor straighten. 

With head and shoulders anchored in the angle 
of the toom there could be no expansion in that 
direction; consequently it was at the other; 
and with the hard end of him—in other words, 
with the iron-shod heel of his boot—he contacted 
violently with the King’s jaw, and sent that polished 
savage crashing through chair and table, and flung 
him, a limp sack of white and black, into un- 
consciousness at the farther side of the room. 

“We next,” said Kettle thoughtfully to him- 
self, “proceed to cast off these lashings. Then 
Maria, and God help this country if a hair of her 
is damaged, poor little dear. Then the Reverend 
Beelbee. I think the King lied when he said he’d 
cut off that man’s head. If he has shortened him, 
we'll hang the King, one-time. If he hasn’t, 
we'll make palaver, and decide exactly what sort 
of punishment the King has earned.”’ He winced 
as a mosquito settled upon the burn on his cheek. 
“The punishment’s got to be one that eats down to 
where his feelings live, and somehow I don’t think 
they ate very deep. That King, with all his Durham 
education, strikes me as mainly made up of bad 
nigger with a taste for murder. James! how these 
gtass ropes do cut! But think of a real university 
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degree being wasted on a swine like that, when other 
men, who one day might preach in chapels of their 
own persuasion, would have their congregations 
and collections enormously increased if they’d only 
a few letters after their names... . I wish I could 
see a knife in this room.” 

Photographs of boat-crews, of a piebald football 
team, of an all-black dinner-club (with Durham 
Cathedral on a backcloth), and of several types of 
that English beauty which is forced to earn a 
chorus wage hung on the whitewashed walls of 
that room in ivory frames whip-sawed from the 
solid tusk ; a three-handled pewter, inscribed with 
arms and names, occupied a bracket made of an 
old Portuguese brass god; and Scotch whisky in 
a finely cut Georgian decanter invited attention 
on a Sheraton side-table. The ash-tray was a 
quaint native casting of soft, unalloyed gold. The 
rest of the furniture was of Madeira wicker, which 
looked cool in that fervid heat. There were Cuban 
cigats in an appetizing cabinet, and sodas in an 
ice-pail. Altogether, this Durham graduate of a 
king did himself in his dark exile pretty comfortably, 

Captain Kettle, after thought, squirmed along 
the floor and upset the table which carried the 
whisky. A flood of liquor (and vapour) was spilt, 
but to his annoyance the tough old decanter fell 
unharmed. They did their annealing thoroughly 
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in the days of the middle Georges. It took him 
fully five minutes of frantic kicking to smash it. 
And even then, with a sharp-edged tool ready to 
his hand, it was at least half an hour before, with a 
glass splinter, he could manage (at the expense of 
two well-slashed wrists) to cut himself adrift. 

He cast off the ankle lashings and stood, except 
for the caging of the room, a free man once mote. 
Outside, in one of the compounds, a goat bleated 
with the regularity of a metronome. Otherwise 
the general atmosphere was one of silence and heat 
—-especially heat. Waves of silent, invisible heat 
beat into the room one after another. Kettle 
helped himself to a long drink of iced soda, and 
regretted the spilt whisky. 

“And now,” he announced to himself, “before 
going to look for Maria it would be as well to 
make sure that his Majesty doesn’t interfere. He’s 
been knocked out good and hard, but niggers’ 
skulls are made of concrete, and you never know 
when they’ll come-to. That coat of his torn in 
strips will make good enough lashings, and he’s 
bound to have a gun.” 

He had—a small-bore Browning. It was an 
assassin’s tool, which Kettle disliked, but after 
inspection transferred to his own hip-pocket. But 
he felt more clothed. Then, after the manner of an 
attist in ropes and cordage, he lashed and gagged 
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the King into additional helplessness (or thought he 
did so) and went across the toom to the heavy, 
nail-studded doot. 

He opened this slowly, and listened. 

The hot gloom was heavily laced with the 
odour of Africans, which, to a European nostril, 
is the same as the smell of stables, and it rumbled 
to the snores of a midday siesta. The warren of 
one-storied huts—huts of mud, and huts of mud 
and wattle—which formed the King’s palace covets, 
so a friend at one of the Aluminium River factories 
told me, three acres and seven-eighths, and if you, 
sit, who dwell in your own castle at Balham or 
Buckingham ponder over this, you will see that 
it was a palace of size. 

Kettle listened on, straining his ears to pick out 
the various threads of sound. An enormous cock- 
roach laden with obscene dust, after the manner of 
cockroaches, dropped on his head with a phat from 
some unseen point in the gloom, and jettisoned its 
horrible cargo. Mosquitoes, probably ninety per 
cent of them malaria-charged, pinged past him, and 
occasionally snapped. And rats, bloated albino 
creatures with twittering whiskers, inspected him 
with unwinking eyes from a dozen levels and 
twenty angles. 

The little mariner plucked thoughtfully at his 
red torpedo beard. “I suppose,” he told himself, 
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“there ate five hundred people in this warten. 
Seems rather hopeless my trying to find Maria—or 
the Reverend Beelbee, if he’s still in one bit— 
without a guide.” 

He went back to the room, shut the heavy door, 
lit one of the King’s potent cigars, and clubbed 
his brain for a plan. 

Presently one came. It was simple enough, but 
probably rather desperate. However, Captain 
Kettle was a man who never shirked legitimate 
tisks. “T must just pretend ’m his Majesty, and 
call for a servant. The question is, how did he 
do it? Clap his hands, or séss, or just call ‘Hi’ ? 
He’s hardly likely to have a bell-push.” 

An electric bell, however—the last thing one 
would expect in savage Fellin City—was exactly 
what the Durham Bachelor of Arts had provided 
himself with, and Kettle marvelled at the strange 
mixtute of the man as he pushed it. He won- 
dered, too, whether the call would be answered 
by a house-boy, or a queen, or a squad of soldiers, 
and he gave a close inspection to the Browning 
in case it should be called into action. Also he 
moved across the room so that he should be behind 
the door when it opened. 

The heavy, nail-studded port wheezed slowly 
ajar, and a golden shoe flicked impudently round 
the corner. Then demurely, very demurely, in 
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gteen silken cloth and black silken skin, came 
Maria. 

Maria put a very shapely finger to a corner of 
her lips, stuck out a small golden toe astern, and 
curtsied. 

“You lib, Cappie ?”’ 

“Very well, thank you, Maria, and Pm glad 
to see you’re the same. My James, girl, if you 
only knew how anxious ve been! That swine 
of a king said he was going to torture you.” 

“He fit for try. He give me to his ju-ju men. 
They tell me presently they keel me, twisty-wise. 
They say they will not keel me one-time. They 
say they will spread three hours over my 
Keel,’? 

“Well, they haven’t done it, that’s clear. You 
can rely on me, m’dear, to see they don’t.” 

“T tank you, Cappie. But they will not give 
trouble, those men.”’ 

“How’s that, Maria 2” 

“I fit for put ju-ju on them. And my ju-ju 
bigger’n theirs. I very fine number-one ju-ju 
woman, Cappie.” 

“My James, girl, what did you do P” 

“Ju-ju woman, when she pukka, never fit for 
tell how ju-ju done, Cappie. Am I leetle Eenglis 
girlie, Cappie ?” 

“Tl shake you in a minute, you baggage, if 
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you don’t get on with it. Have you put them to 
sleep ot something ?” 

“That fit for be good word, Cappie, that 
‘something’. I what_yor call put them to something. 
What I call, I make them lib for die.” 

“Whew! Scuppeted them, have you? Well, 
one can’t stick at much in Fellin City just at the 
moment. Though how the mischief you managed 
it I suppose you won’t tell.” 

“Oh yes, I fit for tell, Cappie. I put pink ju-ju 
on ’em. You savvy pink ju-ju, Cappie ?” 

“Savvy nothing,” said Kettle sourly. “Do you 
know anything about Mr. Beelbee ?” 

“Dem god-man ? Oh, him another fool. Beelbee 
tink he safe, same as you an’ me, and King catch 
him like croc catchee monkey. He say he reckon 
he one cawnsiderable daam fool.” She imitated 
the down-East accent to a breath. 

“The King said he’d killed Mr. Beelbee, cut off 
his head, and stuck it on one of those spikes above 
the gate.” 

“Poof! Dem king who say that Durham fit 
for make him more white than white man! He 
lib for lie. I put out my tongue at dem black- 
white king,” said Maria, and did it. The tongue 
had a pretty pinkness that stood out delightfully 
against the rest of her complexion. “Does yo’ 
mammy at Sheels ever put out her tongue, Cappie ?” 
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“You leave Mts. Kettle out of the conversation.” 
“Then I no fit for tell you what I know.” 
“What’s that >” 

“A letter from yo? Mammy Kettle lib for yo’ 
factory at Kwahu. She say she fit for dash. She 
say she hungry, and yo’ piccanin hungry too.” 

“You're guessing, you hussy !” 

“Ino fit. Ju-ju tell me. So I tell you.” 

“The mischief of it is you’re probably right. 
This king-palaver is playing the very dickens with 
my finances.” 

“I send yo”? mammy dash three days ago,’ 
Maria placidly. 

“You what ?” Kettle barked. 

“But I make dem Beelbee write me a ticket 
‘with husband’s love’. He say that was raight. 
I say to Beelbee it for a fella in one of those 
Aliminium River factories.” She lifted the King 
of Fellin’s ash-tray, emptied it, and weighed it in 
her hand. “The dash I send yo’ mammy, from 
you, was gold. *Bout so much.” 

“My great James! That ash-tray weighs six 
pounds! You’re talking of three or four hundred 
sovereigns, Maria.” 

She shrugged her sleek black shoulders. Maria 
had the prettiest of shoulders. “Eef it is not 
enough I sen’ more. Me, I ju-ju woman. So I 
have plenty gold. An’ I do not laike yo? mammy 


> 


said 
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an’ yo’ piccanins at Sheels to go hungry while you 
play here with Mees Pond.” 

“T haven’t seeti Miss Pond for three months,” 
said Kettle violently. ‘Although she is my 
employer,” he added, “and owes me money for 
salary and commission.” 

“T said it that way,” Maria told him demurely, 
“because I thought it more nice than to say you 
play with me. You see I fit for be spinster girlie, 
an’ dem Navy officer he tell me I ought to be 
ve-ty careful with sea-captains because I so sheek. 
I no quite savvy dem word sheek, Cappie. You fit 
for tell me if you think I sheek ? Shall I sit on your 
knee while you tell me ?” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THAT DOCTOR’S DEGREE 


Ar this point the baiting of Captain Kettle was 
put a stop to by a sudden inrush of spearmen, who 
intended mischief, but were halted, in the first 
instance, by the sight of the Browning. Captain 
Owen Kettle, at the executive end of a pistol, has 
a vety business-like look, as many people can 
bear witness. 

The intruders were not blubber-lipped Fellin 
men. They were tall, lean Hatsas from the Western 
Soudan, Mohammedans and professional soldiers, 
with pedigrees going back through a hundred 
generations of aristocracy. You, sit, who read 
this, and date your stock from Tudor or Norman 
times, condescend to pity the primitive African. 
The African country gentleman is filled with mirth 
at your mushtoom pretensions, and over a social] 
kola nibble, will trace out to you his direct descent 
from Ham, son of Noah, via Sidi Mohammet ben- 
Abdallah through the families of Hashim, and 
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Amina, and Zuhra of the Koreish. And late in the 
evening he will get on to their consanguinity with 
the pre-Flood barons who wore wings and tails. 
But these are a shade beyond my scope. 

“Well?” said Captain Kettle, in his grandest 
manner. “What is it? You shouldn’t come in 
without knocking. And don’t push on beyond 
that table. If you haven’t learned it already, I 
may point out I never miss my man, even with 
this Browning.” 

“Sar,” said a spokesman, “ju-ju man say our 
king lib for die. He say you fit for kill him.” 

Captain Kettle was on the edge of speech. He 
was going to ask these experts in mortality if they 
didn’t know the knock-out blow when they saw 
one, and if they wanted a guarantee that a corpse 
was a corpse when they met it in the street. But 
Maria’s long, slim fingers gripped into his white- 
drill-covered arm with surprising strength, and 
Martia’s smooth voice pronounced judgment : 

“Dem swine-king! I spit.” (She did so.) 
“T put ju-ju on dem Cappie, and he keel dem swine- 
king, dem black man with white inside. So me, 
Maria Pinsaho, ju-ju woman, I gif you new king. 
He fit for be white, back and front.”” (She put it 
more ctudely than this. But that is what she 
meant.) “He make dam-fine topside number-one 
king. I gif you King Keetle for king of Fellin. 
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And if you do not take him as yo’ king I—put— 
green—ju-ju—on you! Savvy?” 

There was not the smallest hesitation on the 
part of the royal bodyguard. Headed by their 
spokesman, they dropped spears and flopped on 
to the ground. On knees and hands they com- 
peted for the first kisses on Captain Kettle’s neat 
pipeclayed shoes. Their osculations were noisy, 
but they were obviously sincere. The Durham 
graduate had not endeared himself to his subjects. 

“Sar,” said the spokesman, “we fit for be yo’ 
men. We will bring you all that you may want 
from Fellin City, and we fit for kill all dose fellas 
you do not like. Dem king with the white inside, 
he have eight wives. We bring you dose wives. 
Also we bring you eight new wives, not”—he 
glanced rather fearfully at the comely Maria “—not 
ju-ju women, but fine girls, fat all over, well oiled, 
and wearing half of their weight in brass bangles. 
Sar, I go now and fire brass gun that Fellin City 
men fit for know dem black-white King lib for die, 
and dem Cappie Keetle lib for be pukka king.” 

“By James, yes, my lad,” Kettle snapped out. 
“You tell them exactly that. If Pm going to be 
king ’m going to hold a full king’s ticket. I’ve 
seen the foolishness of democratic control at 
home, and you can take it from me there'll be 
none of that here. 
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“As for your late king, how was I to know 
he’d a weak neck? The verdict is ‘Accidental 
death, with no evidence to show what he’d been 
saying previously’. I’d suggest a quiet funeral. 
We don’t want a Bank Holiday for all hands till ’m 
seated a bit more firmly on the king’s stool.” 

The Fellin State artillery consists of a brass signal 
gun looted from a wrecked Coast mail-boat. But 
with its muzzle well greased, and a good charge of 
black powder held down by as big a wad as the 
balance of the barrel would hold, it belched out a 
most impressive roar. The Fellin ritual for the 
celebration of a new reign is not clamped down by 
hard tule. There is no niggardly ration of a 
twenty-one-gun salute. The gun fires so long as 
the powder holds out. And the drums and the 
bush telegraph scattered tidings over the face of 
Africa. ‘Dem black-white King of Fellin lib for 
die,” the signals pulsed out. “Dem white Cappie 
with red beard, who all-time fit for smoke cigar, he 
lib for king. Dam! Fine! ! King!!! 

The Congo heard, and Lagos rustled with the 
news. The Cameroons stopped chattering to 
listen, and the far-off Great Lakes villages made 
sactifices to avert certain omens. 

Kettle apologized to me for mentioning the last 
sentiment that the drums sent out. He said it was 
only their warm African way of showing their loyalty. 
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Of course, there was bound to be a tin-tack 
in the ointment somewhere, or it wouldn’t have 
been Captain Owen Kettle’s luck. Without the 
tin-tack, I suppose, he would have been King of 
Fellin today, and, though probably tributary to 
Great Britain, at any rate eligible for those tiresome 
week-end parties one reads about in the Court 
Circular. 

The tin-tack I think may be summed up in the 
name of the Reverend Leonidas Beelbee. 

Mr. Beelbee—tough, down-East Yankee trader 
and missionary that he was—looked a good deal 
the worse for wear when Kettle extracted him 
from one of his predecessor’s dungeons. He was 
(to Kettle’s mind) scarcely grateful enough for 
being still ‘all in one piece’. 

“Sir,” he said to his rescuer, “that man, meaning 
the king of this section, ought to be put down. 
I want damages.” 

“Well, sir,” the new king answered him, “he is 
put down. I put him. Unintentionally, it is true, 
but none the less efficiently. So as he’s down and 
out, and I’m, as the local saying has it, on the 
king’s stool, ll hope you'll waive the damages.” 

“Let me say at once, Cap’n, that Pve no use for 
kings anyway in other latitudes, but it strikes me 
there’s room for one here. The country’s more 
lawless than parts of Missouri. If I was to tell you 
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how I’ve suffered you’d blush. However, as I 
understand that you’re going to preach the gawspel 
of the Wharfedale Particular Methodists, as well 
as being plain king, you can consider my vote and 
influence yours. Pity your predecessor missed his 
way so much.” 

“That man, Mr. Beelbee, with his Durham 
degree could have been a big noise in Aftica.” 

The Reverend Beelbee was plainly surprised. 
“Do you set much store on a degree, Cap’n ?” 

The little sailor blushed through his abundant 
tan. “When I’m able to leave the sea and take 
a farm ashore, my ambition is, Mr. Beelbee, to 
run a chapel as well, and, as a minister yourself, 
you know. quite well if I’d the letters of a degree 
clapped on to the tail of my name, how much 
mote weight my sermons would have with 
congregations.” 

“There may be something in it,” the down- 
Easter admitted, and pulled out a notebook and 
made a terse entry. “Rely on me to see to it, 
Cap’n. And now about those eight wives of the 
deceased king. You taking them on? I gather 
according to the Constitution of Fellin City you 
got to. Wonder what that Kabenda lass you 
brought along will say to it ?” 

Captain Kettle did not reply verbally. He 
jumped and took two handfuls of his reverend 
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friend, and shook and shook till a wig flew off 
and a complete set of false teeth rattled on to 
the floor. 

“Tt seems,” he stated, “that I’ve broken one 
man’s neck by accident today, but I’ll break another 
on putpose if I have any more of that kind of 
lip. I’m king. You hear me? And if you don’t 
treat me with the proper respect that’s due to 
a king Pll attend to you in a style you'll under- 
stand. Got that?—Great James, Maria, what’s 
the matter ?” 

The green and gold and black Maria appeared 
for the instant as an African fury. Her white teeth 
snarled. Her fingers itched to tear. 

“It you weesh I fit for put ju-ju on dem god- 
man one-time. He—he not talk naice to you, 
Cappie.” 

Kettle found himself patting a gleaming black 
shoulder with soothing intent. “There, there, my 
dear. It’s all over now. The gentleman didn’t 
quite understand, that’s all. He’s not the sort that 
meets kings every day. He’ll go to his room now, 
and we’ll send him some chop and a peg.” 

“Do you weesh I send him a peg—one naice 
cocktail ?” 

“No, Maria, I think you’d better not. You're 
a bit worked up at the moment, and I’m afraid 
you might be tempted to poison the gentleman. 
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Call my house-boy. We’ll let him fix it. If I’m 
going to run this country as its king I can’t very 
well be its bishop as well. So I may want Mr. 
Beelbee later.” 


We see Captain Kettle, then, full of ideas and 
benevolence for his new kingdom. As king he 
felt that he had need of a reasonable salary for the 
upkeep of a requisite state in Africa and for the 
maintenance of Mrs. Kettle and his family on a 
chicken farm in Northumberland. He would 
attange for his people to be taught handicrafts, 
business methods, and enough of the art of war to 
keep them free from intruders. He had all of the 
practical man’s contempt for indiscriminate abstract 
education: those citizens capable of appreciating 
it would procure what was necessary for them- 
selves. And he foresaw a tremendous propaganda 
of Wharfedale Particular Methodism, gracefully 
modulated to suit the West African temperament. 

It was Beelbee, as I have said above, who brought 
about his fall. Beelbee said that, according to the 
laws of the Medes, Persians, and West African 
kingdoms, an incoming king must take on the 
entourage of his predecessor, whether he liked their 
looks or disliked them. The Reverend Leonidas 
Beelbee coldly repudiated all Mormonistic lean- 
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ings, when Kettle got hot with him over the 
matter, and repeated his theme—autres pays, autres 
meurs. What seemed good in Composition Terrace, 
South Shields, was wholly impossible in Fellin City. 
A king who wanted to remain a king was bound 
to sway gracefully to the prejudices of his subjects. 

At the end of a three-days’ wrangle the destiny 
of the eight queens shot up into the highest place 
of the State’s politics. The army furrowed its 
brows, and was obviously uneasy, though it could 
not understand the situation. The Women’s Guild 
of Fellin City (or whatever stood for the Women’s 
Guild—that nicety is rather beyond me) made a 
demonstration, and squalled outside the palace, 
and were only suppressed by a tropical thunder- 
storm, possibly brought on by the noise of their 
lament. And Cabinet Ministers to the number of 
fourteen, all with white goatee beards, squatted 
on their heels in a circle round the new king, 
while he was at dinner, and besought him for the 
sake of his adopted country to do the decent thing 
and make the widows happy. The ladies them- 
selves attended, and flaffed in the offing under the 
chaperonage of the huge chief eunuch. 

The African is persistent; with the eternity of 
history at the back of him, time in the present is an 
entirely negligible quantity ; and when the elders 
of Fellin City set themselves out to wear down 
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Captain Kettle’s resistance, they worked in shifts 
and never let their patient rest. 

The sailor formulated schemes for the reforming 
of the army: they were carried out promptly, but 
mention was made of the queens’ claims. He drew 
plans for a sewerage system: the drains were got 
in hand at once, but the widows met him whenever 
he inspected the operations. He simplified the 
local excise laws: the petsistent women were 
there to meet him at the receipt of custom. 

The Oil Rivers native is built that way. You, 
sit, if you are strong enough, may fracture ten of 
his most cherished laws, and he will love you 
and see your point. And then presently you butt 
up against some trumpery ‘custom’, such as 
whitening the eye-sockets as a cure for malaria, 
and if you try to modify one tittle of that queer 
ceremony you are up against one of those stone 
walls which the white man never climbs. 

The trouble—for a white man—is that none 
of these last-ditch habits is labelled in plain figures. 
The late Durham-graduate king had made himself 
thoroughly objectionable to his subjects: nobody 
disputes that. His ladies, acting on the royal 
example, had done the same—only more so. Every 
other woman in Fellin City detested the eight 
queens to the point of frenzy. But when the new 
king, him of the red beard with the point, declined 
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to take over the late potentate’s domestic arrange- 
ments as a going concern, the eight queens wete 
exalted into mattyrettes in one prompt moment. 

I don’t attempt to explain it. I can’t, possibly 
because I am a man. But there it is. 

It was that dusky dea ex machina, Miss Pinsaho, 
who put the final lid on things. Kettle, who had 
been on stiffly stand-offish terms with her for 
reasons of his own, made his first remark for two 
days to her after chop that night. He said, sharply 
enough, “Drop it, Maria |” 

She had crept up behind his chair in the hot 
dark, and had most impudently tickled his nose 
with a long feather. She chuckled to think he 
had no reason to ask who was assaulting him. He 
mertely snapped, as I have said, “Drop it, Maria!” 

“Cappie, you fit for drive engine >” she asked. 

“Most sorts, yes. Why ?” 

“Small-small steamboat engine ?” 

“Launch, do you mean? Yes, if I am put to it, 
though, as a deck-officer, it is not my job.” 

“T have—launch, you call it?—in creek down 
there !’? A shapely head nodded the direction. 
“You fit for take launch, and go wid me to sea 2?” 

“Certainly not, Maria. I’ve my job as king 
to do here.” 

She sighed quiveringly. Knowing Maria, one 
can imagine the artistry of the quiver. 
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“Now what do you mean by that, you hussy >?” 

“Noting.” 

“Come on. Out with it, Maria. If I don’t go 
with you in the launch to the Coast, what happens ?” 

“The ole men, and the ole women of Fellin City 
take you dis night, and they marry you to the 
eight pretty ladies.”” She added some very domestic 
details. “You hear dem noise 2” 

“There certainly is more bustle than usual at 
this time of night coming away from the town.” 

“They fit for get ready wedding-feast—goat-chop, 
fish-chop, palm-oil-chop, palm wine, an’ squate- 
face gin for the dam’ niggers, an’ can’ salmon, and 
marmylade, and Durham champagne for you 
nme? 

The King sighed and mopped his forehead. 
The breathless heat of the palace was stifling. 
The buzz of its thousand whispers almost drowned 
the croon of the mosquitoes. “There certainly 
is more in being a king than meets the public eye 
at home. You’te bang sure of what you’re saying, 
Maria ?” 

“You lib for stay; you fit for see. Perhaps 
you want for seeP Naice to see, I tink. Beauti- 
ful, fine fat ladies, all eight of them. Cappie >?” 

NCS rs 

“I wish I lib for be fat.” 

“Good heavens, Maria, why 2” 
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“Then there would be nine. Because you be 
fit for laike me, Cappie, don’t you ?” 


Of the voyage of the Durham graduate’s launch 
along a sulphur-stinking creek and down the 
beer-coloured stream of the Aluminium River to 
tide water I can give no details. Miss Pond met 
her employee at Kwahu, and expressed dissatis- 
faction at his business ability. And Maria—the 
graceful, green-silken Maria—took her golden 
slippers and her pretty self away along the Bight, 
and retired to her own place. Maria was quite 
satisfied with events as she had arranged them. 
But she felt she needed a holiday. 

A scrap of correspondence from Tennessee is, 
however, not without its interest. It is dated from 
Chautassie University, and addressed to Dr. O. 
Kettle, D.D.S., D.D. 


Sir, 

Owing to error on the part of our esteemed 
graduate, Rev. Prof. Beelbee, LL.D., D.D., F.0.W., 
the diploma sent you by previous mail entitled you to 
our degree of D.D.S. 

Understanding, however, that you do not practise 
dental surgery, but are a minister, we have pleasure in 
enclosing diploma for D.D. degree. We make no extra 
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charge for this, although the cheque forwarded by Prof. 
Beelbee only covered the dental proposition. 

Our Doctor of Dental Surgery hood is green with a 
cerise stripe. 

Our Doctor of Divinity hood is scarlet. We regret 
to see that one of your home universities at Oxford has 
copied this design, but can assure you that our degree is 
far the more highly thought of. 

On receipt of your cheque for $73.58 the regalia for 
these two distinguished degrees will be at once mailed 
to your address. 

Respectfully, 
Adolf C. Hackenschmidt, 

Bursar, Chautassie University, 

Chautassie, Te., U.S.A. 


I have always thought it very decent of the 
Reverend Leonidas to remember his promise in 
spite of the disagreements which followed on its 
heels. I am sure that Kettle oppressed him, and 
anyone who was on Aluminium River at the 
time will assure you that Miss Pond captured 
Beelbee’s trade connection in nuts and oil while 
he was away in Fellin City. 
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